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Reputable Circulating Libraries. 


| Sp | New. 3, 1766. 
E, Proprietors of Circulating Libraries, 
finding it impoſſible to continue the Buſineſs 
of Lending Books to Read on the late low Terms of 
Subſcription, with the ſame Degree of Reputation 
to ourſelves and Satisfaction to the Public, as we 
did at a Time when neither ſo great a Number of 
New Books were publiſhed, nor the Demand for 
them ſo great as now, have heen compelled to ad- 
vance the Sum of one Shilling on our Puarterly, and 
Eighteen Pence on our Yearly Subſcribers, in order 
to avoid the 2 Alternative of throwing 
up that Branch of Buſineſs, which hath ſo many 
Years been a Source of Amuſement, and, we will 
venture to add, Inſtruction to the Public, or of ſuf: 
fering it to languiſh through a want of a proper 
ſupply of New Books, ſo eſſentially neceſſary to its 
Credit and Support. And whereas, we have ex- 
perienced the moſt chearful Compliance from our 
Subſcribers in the Payment of the trifling Sum ſo 
reaſonably advanced upon them; We hereby (each 
for himſelf) take this Opportunity of aſſuring zhem 
in particular, and the Public in general, that no 
Pains nor Expence in our Power ſhall be wantin 
to render our reſpettive Libraries (in point of Uti- 
lity, Extenſivenefs and Amuſement). of ſuch Ad- 
vantage over all others, who ſhall continue to lend 
at the old Price (if any ſuch ſhould be found) as 
ſhall more than compenſate for the ſaving of ſo in- 
conſiderable a Sum as that above-mentioned, ſince 
they may be aſſured that it is our moſt ſerious In- 
tention to purchaſe for the uſe of our Subſcribers 
without Exception, a much larger Quantity and 
greater variety of New Books, than can poſſibly be 
turniſhed by any One lending at leſs than 


Four Shillings. per Quarter, 
3 TN 
Twelve Shillings per Year. 


Francis Noble, near Middle-Row, Holborn. 
John Noble, St. Martin's Court, near Leiceſter Square. 
William Bathoe, near Exeter Change, Strand. 
Themas Lowndes, Fleet-ſtreet. 

T. Fernor and J. Chater, Ludgate Hill. 
Thomas Jones, May's Buildings, St. Martin's Lane. 
William Cooke, Queen-ſtreet, May Fair. 
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- | The Picture of a oral Woman. 


N EKM O a ſmall, but neat and very 
»-T convenient houſe, a few miles 
& FX x from London, Mrs. Drayton, 
on the death of her huſband, who had 
a luerative employment under the govern- 
Vol. I. = men 
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ment, retired with her two daughters. 
Mr. Drayton, not being in the leaſt ac- 
quainted with the- ſpirit of ceconomy, 
though the word was always in his mouth, 
left her in circumſtances too ſtrait, to en- 
able her to ſupport the figure ſhe had 


been uſed to, during his life. —As ſhe. 


had married him, however, for love, and 
as he had always been a very indulgent 
huſband to her, ſhe revered his memory, 
and prepared to move in a narrower circle, 
without murmuring at the alteration in her 
affairs. She withdrew with dignity from 
the crowded noiſy walks of public life, 
and ſtruck into the peaceful paths of re- 
tirement, with as much ſatisfaction as if 
ſhe had been accuſtomed to no other, — 
Few women would have ſo little felt the 
ſudden tranſition from an affluent to a 
contracted fortune, but ſhe was of fo 


happy a diſpoſition, that ſhe could accom- 


modate herſelf to all ſituarions, and of ſuch 
_ conſummate prudence, that ſhe drew ad- 


antes from incidents, that would have 
a thrown 
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thrown three parts of her ſex into the 
moſt*difquieting ones. Thoſe among her 
female acquaintance, who ſaw with what 
chearfulneſs ſhe appeared, not knowing 
from whence it could poſſtbly ariſe, were 
ſurpriſed at it; but her intimate friends, 
though they regarded her with admiration, 
regarded her without wonder. The 
gaieties of the polite world, with which 
ſhe had unavoidable and extenſive con- 
nections, had never weakened her reli- 
gious principles, and it was from theſe: 
principles that ſhe derived the compoſure, 
which amazed the majority of thoſe, who, 
not having the ſame notions, thought it a 
moſt ſhocking thing to give up the dear 
pleaſures of the town, and looked upon 
ker condition as quite horrid. —** Poor 
Mrs. Drayton—'tis all over with her.“ — 
Well, I profeſs I pity her from my 
heart.” —Aye, aye, fee what all her finery 
is come to.” —* What will ſhe and her 
girls do now? They won't hold up their 
keads ſo high as they have done I hope.— 


82 - — Well, 
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« Well; *tis a ſad thing to be ſure, but if 
people will live away at ſuch a rate, they 
muſt thank themſelyves Places are not like 
eſtates. With theſe and ſimilar lamen- 
tations on Mrs. Drayton's fall, was almoſt 
every room, which ſhe viſited, filled, and 
though no woman ever ſtudied more to 
give no offence, yet ſuch 1s the propenſity 
in human nature to ſcandal, that her cha- 
rafter was cut up at the politeſt aſſemblies, 
with as little ceremony as if ſhe had been 


the moſt abandoned of her ſex. 


Havin 8 ] hope, 8 my readers 
with the above few traits of her character, 
that Mrs. Drayton' s prudence rendered 
her vaſtly ſuperior to all thoſe, who, avail- 
ing themſelves of the change in her ſitua- 


tion, inſulted her with their pity to her 


face, and broke their “ villanpus jeſts“ 


upon her behind her back, 1 ſhall pro- 
ceed to the deſcription of her perſon and 


agremens, with which I ſhould have begun 


had I not, like herſelf, looked upon them 
in 
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in & ſecondary light; and not the princi 
pal objects worthy of a woman's atten- 
tion, by whom the virtues ſhould certainly 
be in the firſt place regarded, becauſe ſhe 
can only by a fteady adherence to them, 
be truly amiable This language will, Lam 
aware, found oddly and uncouthly in the 
ears of the gay girls of the-age, who ſee- 
ing but little into the real art of charming; 
preſume very much on cheir perſonal at- 
trations and are ready to jump into the 
arms of any man who will flatter them, 
but if they would conſult the mirrour of 
truth more, and their looking-glafſes 
leſs, they would, I believe, alter their plans 
of operation, and depend more upon 
internal movements than outward ma- 
nceuvres in the conduct of their love af. 


fairs— Bur I am running into digreſſions, 


and muſt check myſelf. 


Mrs. 8 was in her perſon tall, 


well-proportioned, graceful and jake. 
Her features, ſeparately - taken; would 
| B 3 have 
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have offended the critic eye of a con- 
noiſſeur, who can bear none but thoſe of 
the medicean Venus, but there was a 
ſomething, from the “ full reſult of all” 


which drew every eye, and detained it,— 


In ſhort, her whole aſpect was ſpirited and 
commanding.— Her intellectual faculties 
were vigorous, and in matters of taſte, 
her opinion had great weight with the 
moſt diſtinguiſned Literati of the age, — 
She loved reading, and made very judici- 
ous obſervations on every ſubject which 
engaged her attention, but her turn for 
books never diverted her from the ſuper. 
intendance of her domeſtic affairs, though 
ſhe was in a ſphere of life which rendered 
it unneceſſary for her to deſcend into a 
minute ſurvey of the lower departments in 


her family. Of a general ſuper- inten- 


dance ſhe thought no woman ſhould be 
aſhamed in the higheſt ſtation. 


| In company ſhe always adapted her 
converſation to the intellects of thoſe whom 
ſhe 
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ſhe fell in with: in mixed circles you 
would have pronounced her to be the moſt 
reſerved woman you ever ſaw in your life, 
but nobody was more free in a ſnug party, 


 Aﬀable to all, ſhe was by all, but thoſe 


who envied her ſuperiority in underſtand- 
ing or fortune, admired ; a ſelect few only 
were acquainted thoroughly with her 
mtrinſic worth. 


Perfect characters are juſtly ſaid to be 
« monſters which the world never ſaw.” 
and I ſhould diſcover, certainly, how 
very little I have ſeenof the world, todraw 
ſublunary beings without a blemiſh.— 
Mrs. Drayton had no pretenſions to an- 
gelic purity, though ſhe took all the pains | 
ſhe could to correct the infirmities of hy- 
man nature. She was a woman, and had 
all the paſsions peculiar to her ſex.—She 
tried to mend her faults, but ſhe was often 
provoked to ſay, that they were ſtubborn 
things, —What theſe faults were I need 
not point out here, becauſe in the courſe 
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of the following pages, they will peep 
out in ſeveral places, and ſhew them- 
ſelves, 


CHEAP” HH: 


The 15 7 of two modern young ladies, 


HE two Miſs . were fine * 
ſhowy girls, equally high-bred, full 3 


of high airs, faſhionable in their taſte, and *. 
fond of pleaſure. Engagements from 55 
morning to night had prevented them . 
from being ſenſible of the flight of time. "i 
They had found no joy but in a crowd Us 


if by any accident they were under a ne- mM 
ceſſity of ſtay ing at home, muzzing in a 3 

bes | 0 * 
family-way, they were ready to die, 5 
they could not endure ſuch dull work — FF 
twas exceſſively mopiſh, immenſely ſtupid, $ 


| 
and all that. Upon ſuch occaſions, they = 
yawned over the pages of the laſt new | 
novel, beyond which their reading never 


| extended, To 1 * Who had never 
made 
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ma e cdreſſed viſits but in their carriage, 
and who had never ſtirred a ſtep without 
a footman, who had lived in ſpacious 
= apartments, ſuperbly furniſhed, and who 

. had always ſat down at dinner, whether 
at home or abroad, to the dainties of the 
ſeaſon, the new life they were thrown in- 
to by the death of their father was cer- 
= tainly not the thing. —To fuch girls, a 


Z low-rented, ſmall- roomed houſe, in the 
3 moſt private part of a poor little village, 
S in which only two maid- ſervants moved 
about, and from which they could ſee 
F | nothing but ditches and dead-walls, was 


to be ſure, execrable beyond deſcription. 
But the change in their ſtile of life, 
horrid as it Was, 'by. the-ſudden, tranſition. 
from affluence to mediocrity, would not 
have been fo ſeverely felt, if, inſtead of ; 
liſtening to the intoxicating praiſes of a 
fond but ridiculouſly indulgent father, 
they had attended to the wiſe and prudent | 
37 admonitions of her, who, undoubtedly 
| = gave the ſtrongeſt proofs of maternal af. 
B 5 fection, 
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fection, when ſhe endeavoured to con- 
vince her huſband of the errors he was 
committing, in the management of his 
daughters. — The truth is, that Mr. Dray- 
ton being a vain man, and deſirous of 
making great alliances for his girls, 
thought, that with their perſons and their 
accompliſhments, they might certainly be 
the Gunnings of fortune, and therefore, 
without reflecting on the abfurdity of his 
conduct, in firing their young minds. 
with the moſt. darling views, introduced 
them into, ſituations: Which, though ex- 
tremely flattering to female vanity, are 
100 often to female virtue (at leaſt to fe-. 
male reputation, in the eye of the world) 
extremely fatal.— Mrs. Drayton faw, with. 
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the utmoſt concern, the pains which her. F 
huſband. took to make the lives of his. it 
daughters miſerable when the fountain; þ | 


which ſupplied them failed, by filling them. 
with deſires, which, in all human proba- 
bility, would never be gratified ; but ſhe 
could not, either by argument or impor- 
tunity, 


— - 
nt Peres 
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tunity, prevent the ill effects of his more 
than injndicious, his injurious fondneſs 


for them. No wonder, therefore, that 
theſe daughters looked upon their mo- 
ther, not with thę moſt filial regard, and 
conſidered. her as a very il|-natured wo- 
man, to endeavour to leſſen their plca- 
ſures, . and to hinder them from makuig 
their fortunes.. 


The names of the two. ſpirited girls 
above-mentioned were Clara and Ara- 
bella—The firſt was three and twenty, and 
the other a year younger, when, inſtcad 
of rattling abouttoall publicplaces among 
the firſt in every new dreſs; and among. 
the foremoſt at every new diverſion, they 
were cruelly obliged to be uſeful at home, 
to ſpend the. greateſt. part of their time 
with their ſober mother, to. wear, in ge- 
neral, linen-gowns, and to help to keep 
their own cloaths in repair, —A negligee 
a- piece only was allowed them at a time, 
to return the viſits of ſome odd people in 
B 6 „ 
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the neighbourhood, who, though in a 
genteel way of life, were no company at 
all to them (a parcel of old frumps.)— 
However, in ſpite of the reduction of their 
wardrobe, they were always ſmart.— 
Their things were always put on with an 
air, and whenever they appeared, they 
"would not give up an inch of their conſe- 
quence.— When vanity and pride have 
taken poſſeſſion of the heart, tis an Her- 
culean labour to diſlodge them. 


By retiring in the manner ſne did, Mrs. 
Drayton acted the part of a prudent 
woman: but both Clara and Arabella were 
almoſt diſtracted about it, ſo odious were 
the thoughts'of retirement to them. They 
had no notion of the country; they hated 
every thing in the leaſt rural—Even a 
landſcape gave them the vapours—ſtill- 
life was intolerable.—By taking a houſe 
near London, Mrs. Drayton, pleaſed her- 
ſelf, well knowing that ſhe was not out 

7 of 
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of the road of a few ſelect friends, whom 
ſhe could not bear to give up by removing 
farther.— She was, at the ſame time, wil- 
ling to hope that her daughters, when they 
did not live within the whirl of pleaſure» 
would be weaned from it. But in ſo 
hoping, ſhe was deceived, for their prox- 
imity to the ſceng of all their former joys, 
only ſerved to render their ſighs more 
heavy at the recollection of them. Had 
they been an hundred miles, from London, 
time, and the abſence of theſe gay objects, 
to which they had been long accuſtomed, 
might have, perhaps, reconciled them to, 
their lot but to be ſo tantalized “ Oh! 


name it not imagination ſickens at the 
thought!“ 
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e 


The perſons of Clara and Arabella de- 
{cribed, their diſpoſitions more opened, 
and their characters more marked. 


0 LARA and Arabella were in ſta- 
ture nearly of height; both inclining- 
to be tall, but without any tendency to be 
may-poles. Their figures were ſtriking, 
for they were exceedingly well- made, and 
delicately. formed; and the eye that ſur- 
veyed: them with accuracy, was in no 
part ſhocked with diſproportion. Their 
features were not irregular, nor their 
complexions bad, but nature had not. 
taken ſo much pains in finiſhing their 
faces, as thoſe. of the celebrated ladies 
(whoſe footſteps they followed) when 7hey. 
ſat to her.— They were not beauties of 
the higheſt order, but they were ſo much. 
ſuperior to the common run of pretty girls, 
that they were diſtinguiſhed as ſuch, , 

| whenever. 
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whenever they were mentioned. Of the two, 
Arabella had the beſt pretenſion to that be- 
witching appellation; ſhe had more warmth 
in her complexion, and more fire in her 
eyes than her ſiſter had, with very fine 
teeth, and a very elegant little mouth, for 


neither of which Clara could be admired. 


But Clara, notwithſtanding, had more dy- 
ing lovers at her feet, than Arabella, who. 
had a haughtineſs in her carriage, which 


repelled thoſe who came near her, in the 


moment of, attraction.— Thoſe whom 
Clara attracted, were encouraged to make 
nearer approaches, there was a modeſty: 
in her looks, and an affability in her beha- 
viour which. charmed every body; which, 
with a ſedate livelineſs in converſation, if, 
I. may hazard. the expreſſion, rendered 
her, in general, more popularly agreeable 
than her ſiſter, who, by an aflured ſtare. 
with her eyes, a careleſs, contemptuous 
manner in her deportment, and a. pert 
vivacity in her ſtile of ſpeaking, on the 
moſt trivial ſubjects, (not to mention the 


. - 
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airs and attitudes into which ſhe threw her- 


ſelf, from the over-weening' opinion ſhe 


had of her own alturements) very often 
raiſed diſguſt, when ſhe was aiming to be 


Fun pleaſing. 


With regard to their boarding-ſchool 
accompliſhments, they were quite upon 
a footing, but Clara's capacity was very 
much ſuperior to Arabella's, and if it had 
been properly cultivated, ſhe would have 
made a ſhining figure in converfation 


but the. love of pleaſure had precluded 


all intellectual improvements, and ſunk 


her almoſt to a level with her ſiſter, who 


had not a quarter of her underſtanding. 


While they fluttered about together in 
public, their heads were rated according 


to their appearance, but retirement ſoon 
marked the difference between them, and 
then Clara's had the advantage all to no- 
thing ro her, therefore, with the helpof 


the ſenfible advice and artful addreſs of 
her * retirement, thoꝰ at firſt vaſtly 


| — 
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dull, and exceſsively «ſtupid, became 
every day leſs and leſs fo, and ſhe really, 
in a little time, contented herſelf with the 
few peaceful pleaſures which her ſituation 
afforded, with a very good grace.—I with 
I could ſay the ſame of Arabella, but I 
cannot, without revolting againit 1mpar- 
tiality, pay her ſo high a compliment. 


No woman in the world ever took 
more pains than Mrs. Drayton did to 
turn a couple of girls into the right path, 
who had been all their lives in a wrong 
one. She availed herſelf both of advice 
and reproof, argument and perſuaſion, 
reaſon and raillery to forward the great 
work of reformation, She was hearty in 
the cauſe, and indefatigable 1n her endea- 
vourstoaccomphlih her deſigns Clara was 
happily convinced that her mother was a 
wiſe woman, and had her intereſt at heart; 
ſhe liſtened to her with, attention, and 
was the better for every word ſhe heard— 
Arabella was unhappily too ſelf-ſufficient 
| to 
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to be convinced of her mother's wiſdom ; 
paid no attention to what ſhe ſaid, but 
flounced out of the room, when ſhe 1ma- 
gined a lecture was going to be read to 
her. —Mrs.'Drayton often ſaid to Clara, I 
do not know what to do with your ſiſter ; 
ſhe is incorrigible: all my endeavours to 
make her think right, are thrown away: 
ſhe is ſo head- ſtrong in her temper, and 
fo thoroughly ſatisfied with herſelf, that 
nothing I ſay to her makes any impreſſion 
—Happily, my dear Clara, you are of a 
different diſpoſition, and I hope will be 
more and more confirmed in your preſent 
way of thinking” —* I dare ſay I ſhall, 


Madam, ſaid Clara, and only wonder that 


F ſo long oppoſed your kind intentions to 
make me think as I do—]I hate myſelf 
for having been ſo blind to my true inte- 
reſt, but I hope I ſhall. never miſtake it 


any. more.” 


This little dialogue between Mrs. Dray- 
ton and Clara, will, I flatter myſelf, throwa 
' ſtrong 
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ſtrong light upon the character of the latter, 
and give my readers a perfect idea of her: 
from the following they will perhaps have 
no incorrect one of the character of Arabella. 


] am ſorry, Bell, ſaid Mrs. Drayton: 
one day to her, that you have ſo little re- 


gard to your own happineſs, as to fly-out 


in the manner you do, whenever I am 


going to give you any adyice—Your 


fiſter hears me with patience.“ “ O 
Ma'am, as to my ſiſter, ſaid Bell, ſhe 1s 
grown quite ſtupid ſince ſhe came here, 
but for my part I can never like this 
naſty place— I cannot bear it—and as for 
advice I cannot abide it -I ſuppoſe you 
want to make me wiſe—but I hate to be 
wiſe.” From girts of this turn what can 
be expected? What my readers expect 
from Miſs Bell Drayton, from the ſketch 
I have given of her, I cannot poſlibly . 
divine, but if they will patiently peruſe 
the following pages, the contraſt between 


the two ſiſters may, peradventure, afford 


them 
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them half an hour's amuſement in 4 
winter evening. 


f TC HA N r 2 
; A aue of the world i in miniature. 


1 was towards * clo of the 1 

when Mrs. Drayton put her retiring 
ſcheme into execution, juſt when her fa- 
ſhionable acquaintance were making pre- 
parations for their annual excurſions, in 
order to feaſt their eyes with the land- 
ſcapes of nature over card-t ad es, and 
taſte -the ſweets of rural air crowded 
rooms They came very poou-naturedly 
to take thelr- leave of her, before they 
ſet out to their watering places, and by 
lamenting the loſs. they ſhould ſuſtain in 
not having her company as uſual, tri- 
umphed over her with the moſt refined 
politeneſs —Mrs. Drayton ſaw through 
all their little arts ro,encreaſe their own 
conſequence by forcing her into a remem- 

brance 
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brance of former ſcenes, and deſpiſed 
them heartily for having recourſe to them. 
She deſpiſed them, bur ſhe was not in the 
leaſt diſconcerted by their behaviour, ſhe 
was contented in her new ſituation, and 
ſhe appeared ſo. This hurt them greatly, 
and very much leſſened their delight. To 
have ſeen very viſible marks of uneaſineſs 
in her, would have completed their tri- 
umph, but they returned home, however, 
quite ſatisfied with having done all in their 
power to ſtir up diſagreeable reflections, 
and flattered themſelves that thoſe reflec- 
tions would give her no {mall uneaſineſs, 
when ſhe was alone, though ſhe carried it 
off ſo well to their faces. What charm- 
ing ſatisfactions do the envious and the 
malicious feel, with which the amiable 


part of the human ſpecies are totally un- 


acquainted Happy people } to receive 
all the pleaſures of their lives, from the 


diſquietudes of their fellow creatures! 


. * Mrs. 
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Mrs. Drayton, I have ſaid, carried it off 
extremely well, and thereby, in a great 
meaſure,diſappointed her moſt obliging and 
complaiſant viſitants: but it is not to be 
imagined from the ſketches I have given 
of their characters, that Clara and Ara- 
bella could behold the gilt carriages of 
their gay acquaintance, and the ſplendor 
of their former companions with a philo- 
ſophic compoſure, and with as much ſere- 
nity of countenance as if nothing had hap- 
pened—The impulſes of nature are not ſo 
eaſily reſiſted, eſpecially by girls at their 
age. A thouſand grown ladies, bordering 
on their grand climacterick, have been 
found diveſted of the powers of oppoſition 
in certain delicate circumſtances, 


Of the two ſiſters, poor Arabella felt 
herſelf always the moſt hurt by the beha- 
viour of her female friends, becauſe ſhe 
had not ſenſe enough to bear her up 
againſt the inſolence of it.—She wanted 
ſenſe to deſpiſe it, and ſhe wanted art to 

keep 


STS 
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keep her feelings to herſelf. —Clara was as 
much hurt at the behaviour of her friends 
as ſhe was; but her deportment gave them 
no reaſon to think ſhe was, and conſe- 
quently they were deprived of a great part 
of the pleaſure they propoſed, in the diſ- 
play of their malignant paſſions.— No girls 
ever were in a more trying ſituation, and 
none but thoſe, who, after ſuch an edu- 
cation, have been thrown into ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances, can properly pity them.— 
I ſay pity them, for certainly the man who 
brings up his daughter in a way of life 


which ſhe cannot ſupport, when the breath 


is out of his body, makes her an object 
worthy of compaſſion.— He fills her with 
vain hopes, flatters her with empty de- 


fires, and inadvertently conſpires againſt 


her happineſs : for unleſs he leaves her a 
fortune, at his death, ſufficient to main- 


tain her in the manner ſhe was accuſtomed 


to, he does her an infinite deal of hurt. 
The number of pretty girls buried alive 
at this moment, in ſeveral parts of the 
' kingdom, 
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kingdom, are witneſſes to the truth of this 
aſſertion. —To thoſe who are too much be- 
witched with the faſhions and the follies of 
the age, the town, with all its gaieties is, 


indeed, before them, where to chuſe.—If 


they are not very nice in their morals, they 
may make ſomething of their charms at 
the markets of proſtitution; but what 
muſt the virtuous daughters of an impru- 
dent parent, Who has ſquandered away 
upon his own follies, thoſe ſums which 
he ſhould have bequeathed to them, do? 
Obſcurity mult be their lot, and tis wel 
if poverty is not alſo their companion: but 
theſe are gloomy reflections, and I wiſh 
they may not—what all I fay—leaft 
{aid is ſooneſt minded, and ſo I conclude 
the fourth chapter. 
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Er. V. 
The embaraſſments of a mother. 


AM writing the hiſtory of Mrs. Dray- 
ton and her two daughters, but I am 
not writing a diary of their domeſtic af- 
fairs.—I ſhall only ſeize the principal, and 
moſt intereſting family occurrences, du- 


ring a certain . and faithfully relate 
them. 


A viſit one morning from lady Freak 
put the Drayton family into no ſmall agi- 


tation—the girls were over-joyed to ſee 


an old ſchool-fellow, whom they had not 
ſeen a good while, but Mrs. Drayton, 


looking upon her as a lady who had con- 


tributed very much to make her daughters 
rebel againſt the admonitions ſhe was per- 
petually giving them, with regard to their 
giddineſs of their behaviour, and their 


immoderate love of pleaſure, did not re- 
Vol, I, e 


cetve 
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ceive her with any rapture.—Lady Freak 
was a woman of the gayeſt turn imagi- 
nable, and thought every moment of her 
-life miſerably thrown away that was not, 
in her ſenſe of the word, enjoyed—and 
to ſay the truth, a more joyous being 
never exiſted, —a more laughter-loving 
little mortal never breathed—.She was but 
ſlightly made—her conſtitution was deli- 
cate, and ſhe ſeemed to be not in the 
leaſt formed by nature for the fatigue of 
a pleaſurable life, but her ſpirits carried 
her through all her engagements, and 
there was nothing ſtirring in the faſhion- 
able world with which ſhe was not inti- 
mately acquainted. —Mrs. Drayton would 
have been glad if her ladyſhip had never 
turned her horſes towards her retreat, not 
being deſirous to ſee an object to which 
ſhe had taken a particular averſion ; and 
| though ſhe was a woman of the greateſt 
affability, and knew perfectly all the mi- 


nutiz of politeneſs, ſhe found herſelf ra- 


- ther embaraſſed at the ſight of her lady- 
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ſhip, and therefore acquitted herſelf but 
aukwardly in returning the firſt civilities 
when ſhe danced (for ſhe never walked 
like other people) into the room.—Clara 
and Arabella, received her extremly well, 
becauſe they were really glad to ſee her, 
aid thereby made amends for all the de- 
ficiences in the deportment of their mo- 
ther. —But, though Clara and. Arabella 
were both glad to ſee Lady Freak, they 
appeared in ſo different a light to her 
ladyſhip, that ſhe ſhe could not help tak- 
ing notice of it.—“ Bleſs me child, ſaid 
| ſhe to Miſs Drayton, what's the matter 
with you, are you not well?“ —<© Well, 
madam ! replied Clara, rather furprized 
at the queſtion, very well, what makes 
your ladyſhip aſk that queſtion with fa 
ſerious an air ?'—< I proteſt, ſaid my 
Lady, I am glad to hear you ſay fo, but 
really, from the demureneſs of your looks, 
I thought you was very. much out of 
order.—Why Clara, you are not like the 
girl you was when I took leave of you, 


C 2 before 
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before I ſet off for F rance.—You was then 
as lively as a bird. For G—d' s ſake, 
child, where have you put all your ſpirits? 
for you once had a tolerable quantity of 
them.—Bell, continued ſhe; what have 
you been doing to your ſiſter ?—Well, I 
am glad you have not loſt your vivacity. 
— Come Clara, pr'ythee don't look ſo 
very folemn—you abſolutely ſcare me 
one would think you was turned metho- 
diſt; and ſpent your time, in railing a- 
gainſt the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world. Upon my word child, 
you look moſt ruefully, and ſeem to be 
loſt to every thing dehghtful. But my 
dear Bell, I am glad you are not ſpoilt for 
company too.“ — “ O no, my lady, faid 
Bell, I am not at all ſpoilt for company 
yet, but I ſhould be very glad to get out 
of this horrible ſtupid place, for if I ſtay 
here much longer, I don't know but that 
I may be as wiſe as my ſiſter, and give 
up the world with as little concern,” — 
Give ha the world! _ my lady, 

what 
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what ridiculous nonſenſe !—A girl at your 
time of life, continued ſhe to Clara, talk 
of giving up the world! But I ſuppoſe 
your ſiſter only jokes, becauſe ſhe ſees 
you look as grave as if you really had.— 
You havenot really given up the world, Cla- 
ra, have you? . Why indeed my Lady, 
to tell you the truth, I am totally chang- 
ed by the alteration which has happened 
in our affairs; retirement has thrown 
my thoughts, into a'new channel, and I 
feel myſelf more and more weaned every 
day, from thoſe pleaſures of which I was 
once ſo fond, and in the purſuit of which 
I ſpent ſo many agreeable hours with 
your ladyſhip. A different way of life has 
produced different ſentiments, and I now 
find myſelf much happier by reducing 


my deſires, than I did by the gratifica- 
tion of them.” O lud, O lud, cried my 
lady, where have you picked up theſe 
precious notions ?—I would not encourage 
ſuch for the univerſe—I ſhould be moped 
to death if I did, —But, to be ſure, Clara, 
C 3 your 


that is a droll way enough of being hap- 
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your head is turned tis certainly turned, 
child, and 1 am forry for you with all 
m heart Poor Clara to find happineſs 
by ceducing your deſires Well, tobe ſure 


py; but I muſt confeſs T cannot reliſh it; 
for as long as I have deſires, I muſt grati- 
fy them at all events, or elſe I may as 
well be out of the world. What have we 
deſires for ?? . To be kept under, faid 
Clara; and indulged only with modera- 
tion.” © Mod-e-ra-ti-on ? faid my lady 
heaven's! what a word is there?—never let 
me hear that word again, if you love me, 
dear Clara, —T have full enough of it at 3 8 
home, and deſire never to here it abroad. 
I ſhall certainly faint if you repeat it.— . 
No, no—1 hate and abhor your mode- 7 
rate people, they are never good for any 4 
thing, they have no ſoul—no ſpirit ; they 
don't live ; they only doze away their 
lives—Sir ui Wädi e for 
N ieee 9115" 
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Life's but a ſpan I'll ev'ry inch enjoy.“ 


« Right, cried Bell—thar's the beſt phi- 
loſophy—I am entirely of Sir Harry's and 
your ladyſhip's opinion, and ſhould be 
very glad to be in your ladyſhip's ſituation 
to, make the moſt of life; for G—d 
knows, in this narrow circle of of ours, 
we are ſtrangers to all its enjoyments.” — 
« Well ſaid Bell, replied my lady, you 
ſpeak like a girl of ſpirit, who has juſt 
ideas and is not contented with meer 
exiſtence.— I love you dearly for having 
ſuch enlarged notions, and if your mother 
can bear the thoughts of parting with ſo 
lively a companion, you ſhall ſpend the 
ſummer with me at Freak-park. Bell was 
ready to jump over her ladyſhip's head 
for joy, but was afraid to give a looſe to 
it, till her mother had conſented to let 
her accept of ſo pleaſing an invitation 
She looked full at her, at the cloſe of her 
ladyſhip's ſpeech, in a manner ſhe very 
well underſtood; —but no mother was 
4 ever 
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ever more at a loſs how to determine. 
Not from any inclination to deprive her 
daughter of an agreeable ſummer, quite 


according to her taſte, but from the ap- 


prehenfions ſhe had from her being con- 
nected with a woman of her ladyſhip', 8 
levity, and licentious diſpoſition, by whom 
ſne might be introduced into, not the 
moſt eligible ſituations- However, as Lady 
Freak's character was eſtabliſned in the 
eye of the world, though her levities 
were always making her appear in a ridi- 
culous light, ſhe at laſt, after many im- 
portunities from my lady, who with her 


uſual vivacity and ſmartneſs obviated all 


the little objections ſhe made to them, 


conſented to her daughter's going to 
her ladyſhip's ſeat, 


my, ov» yt we © 
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Sr. YL 
A ſketch of modern matrimony. 


H E Freaks were an extremely 
£4- faſhionable couple, for they did not 
care a pinch of ſnuff for each other, and 
hardly ever appeared together. —When- 
ever they happened to meet at a public 
place, you would never have ſuſpected 
that they had been guilty of matrimony, 


ſo perfectly indifferent did they look at 


each other, and ſo coolly ceremonious 
was their deportment—Thoroughly well- 


bdbred, and patterns for conjugal behaviour. 


Jo ſee a man and his wife tagging about 


with each other, ſide by ſide, like Darby 


and Joan, what a frightful ſight! But to 
ſee two people take all the pains they can 
to appear as if they had nothing to do 
together, though they are really linked 
by the fetters of hymen— can we fuffi- 

e ciently 


— — — — — 
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ciently admire their free air and ſpirited 
conduct ? 


Sir Charles and Lady Freak were to be 
ranked among the number of the laſt; 


and when I mention the motives by which 


they were impelled to hear the marriage- 


ceremony performed, my readers will not 


wonder that what they heard, while they 


were at church, made no great impreſſion 


on them.—The ſolemn words, which 
would have been ſeriouſly attended to 
by vulgar beings, were forgotten, as ſoon 


as the book from which they were uttered 


was cloſed. 


Sir Charles, when he ſaw Miſs F light 


at Southampton was quite an avanturier 
among the fair ſex, and was indeed look- 


ing out ſharp for a large fortune, that he 


might repair his finances, which were in a 
very ſhattered condition, —He, arrived to 


his title and a good eſtate juſt on his com- 


ing to age, but as he was of a gay, dif- 


{olute 
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ſolute turn, he, in about five years, made 
ſuch ſwift approaches to ruin, that he was, 
at the meeting of the above-mentioned 
lady, at the aforeſaid watering- place, go- 
ing poſt through the laſt thouſand he had 
in the world. He was a handſome fellow, 
dręſſed delightfully, was ſmart to an ex- 
ceſs, and had all the external accompliſh- 
ments which few women are able to reſiſt. 
—Panced to a charm ; went through all 
the polite exerciſes with ſo much grace, 
fo much eaſe—and. then to heighten his 
attractions, the moſtviolent rake that cver 
exiſted, Every county in England had 
been alarmed with his gallantries, and a 
thouſand families had been thrown into 
confuſion by his heroic atchievements.— 
Sir Charles was a keen ſportſman, and pur- 
ſued his game with unwearied aſſiduity 
and ſprightlineſs ; but, like a true ſportſ- 
man, his pleaſure was in the chace.— 
When he had hunted one girl down, he 
immediately ſingled out another for the 
object of his diverſion —He had ſuch 
„ 


ways, 
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ways, that he found very little difficulty 
in conducting his intrigues. When once 
he inſinuated his intentions, he was gene- 
rally happy in the execution of them.— 
What a pity, that your agreeable devils, 
ſhould be ſo dangerous ! 


To a man in Sir Charles's circum- 
ſtances, a young heireſs with twenty thou- 
ſand pounds in her pocket, and no rela- 
tions to controul her, was an object not 
to be overlooked. She had few charms 
but thoſe which fortune had beſtowed 
upon her, but ſhe had a lively, ratt- 
ling, good-humoured way with her, 
Which made a plain perſon paſs off very 

well, and attracted a croud of admirers, 
to the no ſmall mortification of all the 
| beauties of the place, who having no- 
thing but their faces to truſt to for ad- 
mirazion, were not a little ſevere in their 
remarks upon her perſonal defects, and 
not a little liberal of their invectives 

againſt 
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againſt the mercenary turn in the lovers of 
the preſent age. 


As Sir Charles was a man univerſally 
admired by the fair ſex, his particular 
behaviour to Muſs Flight flattered her to- 
ſuch. a degree, that ſhe diſcovered the 
pleaſure ſhe felt upon the occaſion by ſe- 
veral childiſh levities in her behaviour,, 
which gave her rivals a great deal of room: 
to be fſarcaſtical.—She ſaw in their looks 
how they felt, and enjoyed their vexa. 
tions extremely. She frequently heard too 
their ſatirical reflections upon her with 
ſupreme delight. To fix the attention of 
a man for whom they were all ready to 
pull caps, was ſufficient ſatisfaction.— Sir 
Charles, therefore, you may be ſure, car- 
ried his point with great eaſe. He loved 
her becauſe ſhe had — twenty-thouſand 
pounds; and ſhe loved him becauſe—he 
was a pretty-fellow, an impudent young 
rake, and had, like his royal nameſake, 
«« Scattered his image o'er the land.” — 

Som: 
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Some girls, who think they make very 
wile obſervations, will perhaps add, that 
the bloody hand made a little impreſſion 
on her heart“: but I can aſſure them they 
are miſtaken; for ſhe refuſed ſeveral men 
with ſuperior titles. — No, no, *twas the 
man, the man himſelf, - indeed, who 
made a conqueſt of her; for ſhe married 
him without ever troubling herſelf to 
make any enquiry into the ſituation of his 
affairs. I do not ſay, however, that ſhe mar- 
ried him for love neither, tho' ſhe thought 
him ſo exccisively agreeable—< Neither 
for love, nor rank, nor money ?—for what 
then?“ - For vanity—a more common 
motive than is commonly imagined. 


Sir Charles wooed his miſtreſs and he 
won her ; but when he had won her, he 
was no longer the ſighing ſwain he ap- 
peared to her in the mollio tempora fandi, 
the ſoft ſeaſon of courtſhip. —He threw 
olf the maſk pretty ſoon after he had 

| married 


The coat of arms of every Baronet is charged 
with a red hand. 
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married her, and gave the moſt indubi- 
table proofs that he conſidered her quite 
in a convenient light.— They were how- 
ever both very well ſatisfied with what 
Z they had done, and very faſhionably pur- 
ſued their ſeparate pleaſures with as much 
coolneſs and indifference, as if they had no 
connection with each other They were 
both expenſive in their taſte, and fre- 
quently found fault with each others ex- 
travagance: on that ſubject chiefly their 


. converſation turned, when they happened 
r to be at home together. —Lady Freak 
t having a ſmall propenſity to ſhuffle and 
1 cut for large ſums, now and then returned 

from a rout very much fluſtered and 

fretful—curſing the cards, and withing 
e ſome folks would be more nice in their 
e acquaintance and not ſuffer infamous 
J- wretches to appear at their tables Sir 
7 Charles, whoſe chief amuſements lay in 
_ the purlieus of Covent-Garden, whenever 
id he found her in thoſe humours preached 
d up moderation to her moſt pathetically, 


and 
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and urged the ill conſequences of playing 
deep, with all the raillery he was maſter. 
of, for Lady Freak was not one of thoſe 
women who would bear to be reaſoned ® 
with. But he never rallied her with any = 
ſucceſs 3 She rallied him again on the in- = 
dulgence of his own favourite vices, and = ; 
defired him to mind his own. buſineſs. = 
He wanted no encouragement to do that, 
and always left her, when ſo deſired, with 
the ſerenity of a ſtoick.---How eaſy ma- 
trimony fits upon ſuch a pair---and how. "8 
much happier are ſuch couples than thoſe: 3 
ſtupid people, who, by having a ſincere 2 þ 
regard for each other, are never contented 
but when they are together? But it gives 
me, and muſt every-body who has a re- 
fined way of thinking, great pleaſure to 
ſee that conjugal affection is every day 
decreaſing in the polite world, and that 
the domeſtic duties which only merit the 
attention of the lower part of the creation, 
are every day more and more turned into 
ridicule. As we make ſuch advances 
towards 
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towards licentiouſneſs, in this pleaſurable 
age, it is to be hoped, and may ſurely be 
expected, that in half a century, nobody 


wioill think of marrying but from the moſt 


= mercenary motives---whoever is alive at 


that deſirable period may cry out with 


Redeunt Saturnia regna ! 
That is, in plain Engliſh, 


Theſe are heavenly times ! 


CHAP, VII. 


Bell Drayton's behaviour after the depar- 
ture of Lady Freak. 


RS. Drayton was almoſt ſorry, when 
Lady Freak had taken leave of 
her, that ſhe had conſented to let Bell 
ſpend part of the ſummer with her, but 
when ſhe perceived what an agreeable 
alteration 
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alteration her conſent had occaſioned in 
her daughter, ſhe became very well ſatiſ- 
fed with what ſhe had done, and did not 


with to recall her compliance. I have 


already ſaid that Bell did not bear her 


retirement well, and that ſhe was addicted 
to little violences of expreſsion whenever 
her mother endeavoured to correct the 
petulance of her diſpoſition.---All this was 
true before her Ladyfhip's viſit, but after- 
wards ſhe was quite a different creature ; 
io chearful, ſo good-humoured, and fo 
obliging. But it is alſo as true, that the 
ſudden change in her behaviour aroſe from 
the extreme joy ſhe felt at the proſpect 
of getting out of the way of a muzzy 
mother, and a moping ſiſter, and not 
from any filial regard, or ſiſterly affection. 
---However, as the ſecrets of the hu- 
man heart are not diſcoverable by a human 
creature, Mrs. Drayton and Miſs enjoy- 
ed the alteration in Bell's behaviour, tho' 
they miſtook the motives for it.---Happy 
was it for them that they were ſo miſtaken, 
for 
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for if Bell had appeared to them in her 
real colougs, her portrait would certainly 
have given them no pleaſure.---< O Ma- 
dam, faid Bell, you don't know how de- 
lighted you make me by complying with 
Lady Freak's requeſt : I love you dearly 
for bemg ſo kind to me, and will do any 
thing in the world to oblige you.“ My 
dear daughter, ſaid Mrs. Drayton, I am 
heartily glad when I have an opportunity 
to give you any pleaſure, and ſhall never 
refuſe any reaſonable requeſts to make you 
happy.”---< You are extremely obliging 
Mam, rephed Bell, and I ſhall never 
forget your goodneſs to me.---I am very 
forry for all the little offences I have com- 
mitted, from the natural impetuoſity of 
my temper, and hope you will forgive 
thoſe in particular of which you have 
yourſelf moſt reaſon to complain.---I will 

try to be a berter girl for the future, 
and ſtudy to deſerve every proof you can 
give me. of your tenderneſs and affection.“ 


What 
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What mother would not have been e 0 
ceiv'd by ſucha plauſible ſpeech;by aſpeech ME þ 
ſo ſeemingly ſincere, and diftated by the f 
heart ?—Mrs. Drayton heard it with the 
utmoſt ſatisfaftion, and was ſo moved 
with her manner of condemning her own 
paſt conduct, that ſhe catched her in her 
arms, and whilſt fhe cloſely embraced 
her, bedewed her with the tears of j joy. 

LI am ſatisfied, my dear child, ſaid the 
amiable mother, (for her heart was full) 
I am thoroughly ſatisfied with your pre- 
ſent behaviour, and think not of that 
which is paſt.—-I never adviſed. you but 
for your happineſs ;, you now are con- 
vinced that I do ſo, and from that con- 
viction I foreſee the moſt deſirable conſe- 
quences.— Clara, continued ſhe, turning 
to her, what a happy change is this in 
your ſiſter? Don't you ſympathize with 
me upon the occaſion ?—I am ſure you 
do - for you are as good a ſiſter as you are 
a daughter.“ “ Yes, indeed, Madam, 
laid Clara, I am fincerely glad that my 

dear 


<< 
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dear Bell is in ſo fair a way, from ſeeing 


herſelf in a new light, to make you amends 


for the many anxious moments you have 


endured upon her account, and truly 
partake of your pleaſurable ſenſations.” — 
In this affectionate, and, ſome conceited 
authors would, for the ſake of the jingle, 
the jeu des mots, ſay, affecting manner, 
did Mrs. Drayton and Clara pleaſe them- 
ſelves with Bell's reformation, and re- 
joice at the alteration in her carriage to 
them, which was indeed unexceptionable, 


for ſhe ſtudied, with the moſt refined ad- 


dreſs, to ſupport the high opinion they 


had conceived of her, and with great 


ſucceſs with too much ſucceſs, for upon 
finding the favourable impreſſions ſhe had 


made on the heart of her mother by her 


inſinuating arts, ſhe proceeded to exert 
them ſo powerfully, that ſhe became a 


favourite, and received marks of partia- 


lity which no prudent mother would have 
given,—But Mrs. Drayton was too be- 
witched with Bell's behaviour, and the 

| moo} 
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many flattering ſpeeches which ſhe was 
perpetually making to her, to be in the 
leaſt ſenſible of the errors ſhe was guilty 
of, in leſſening Clara s conſequence to 
raiſe hers. 


No Woman was certainly more duped 
by a daughter than Mrs. Drayton, and 
no girl ever deceived a good mother more 
artfully.—So exquiſite indeed was her ad- 
dreſs, and ſo unwearied her aſſiduity, that 
the moſt ſkilful phyſiognomiſt might have 
beendeluded by herappearance.—She was 

a thorough miſtreſs of expreſſion, looked 
every paſſion ſhe intended ſhould be ſeen, 
and carefully concealed every paſſion, 


which ſhe choſe ſhould be ſo. Never was 
there a more finiſhed hypocrite. —Afterſhe 


had played her part before her mother 


and ſifter, ſhe always flew to one of the 


maids, who was her favourite and confi- 


dent, and laughed / heartily with her ro 


think how ſhe had hummed them both. 


What an undutiful child ! What an 


im- 
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impudent young thing! ſome grave and 
ſober matrons will exclaim; and to be 
ſure there was not much duty or modeſty 
in BelPs deportment, I muſt confeſs ; 
but what ſignify the exclamations of a 
pack of formal old women, who forget 
that they were themſelves ever daughters, 
and therefore make no allowances for the 
riſing generation? —The girls of the pre- 
ſent age are quite upon a different footing 
from thoſe of the laſt.— They look upon 
their parents as people obliged (by hav- 
ing had the the hanour to bring them into 
the-world) to ſupply them not only with 
all the neceſſaries of life, but alſo to fur- 
niſh them with its moſt faſhionable ſuper- 
fluities.—However, let thoſe who are in- 
clined to cenſure the girls of the preſent 
age with acrimony, conſider, before they 
pronounce ſentence on them, their gene- 
ral education. 


1 CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI 


A few thoughts on the modern education 


of the fair-ſex, addreſſed to the mo- 


thers of the preſent age. 5 


HOSE who reflect feriouſly on the 
modern method of training up the 
young ladies of the preſent age (for all 
girls are now ladies, from Weſtminſter to 


Wapping) will not wonder that there are 


ſo few good wives, and good mothers to 
be met with; they will rather be ſurpriz- 
ed that ſuch characters exiſt, eſpecially in 
this gay metropolis, in which ſo much 
care is taken to corrupt the morals of the 
female ſex, to divert their attention from 
the duties of domeſtic life, and to rend- 
er them the moſt uſeleſs beings in the uni- 
verſe.— Every Miſs is told, as ſoon as ſhe 
can hip, what a pretty creature ſhe is, 
though perhaps the poor child has not the 
leaſt pretenſions of beauty, and taught to 

. look 
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Hook upon fine things as the only things 
a worth her notice—The paſſions of pride, 


3 ® vanity, and ſelf-conceit, are encouraged in 
her, by the abſurd behaviour of nurſes and 

. ſervants, and not unfrequently by the pa- 
” = rents themſelves, and a bold pert beha- 
6 = viour*commended as ſpirited, and like a 

* = Lady of faſhion.— Thus flattered, thus in- 
he ſtructed, thus encouraged, thus applaud- 
all ed, ſhe is ſent to a genteel boarding- 
RR ſchool, and very politely improved in 
=Y the moſt trifling accompliſhments, which, 
o if ſne has not a very good underſtanding, 
. are of the utmoſt diſſervice to her, by to- 


y in 3X tally employing her thoughts, and indeed 
uch engroſſing all her ideas —A taſte for ſhew, 
the paſsion for every thing expenſive, a vio- 
lent love of pleaſure, and a hearty con- 


= 7 tempt for thoſe, who make the ſlighteſt ap- 
* proaches to find fault with them: theſe 
| are the characteriſticks by which the mo- 
4 me Þ dern girls are principally diſtinguiſhed. — 
- * i 13 I fay not all, for I look upon an indifcri- 


Vor. J. D more, 
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more, an unjuſt one.—I am happily. ac- 
quainted with many who deſerve the high- 
eſt panegyrics---I know ſeveral amiable 
females, in whoſe innocent cheeks the roſy # 
red of modeſty appears, and who think 
the maiden bluſh no diminution of their 
beauty ; but it hurts me to ſay at the ſame 
time that my good girls are confined to 
the private paths, and bye walks of life, 
who have not been ſpoilt by boarding- 
ſchools, and the faſhionable pleaſures of 
the town, nor corrupted by chatting par- 
ties in the corners of a card-room, like 
the common girls of the age, who, while 
their mothers are buſy about their game, 
are laying their heads very dutifully to- 
gether how to deal with the old folks, 
and ſhuffle for themſelves.---F would not 
be too ſevere on ſo faſhionable an amuſe- 
ment as card-playing, which, moderately 
purſued, is certainly not liable to any re- 
prehenſion; but a vehement paſsion for 
gaming, is attended with ſo many fooliſn, 
not to ſay fatal, ſo many ridiculous, not 
OS to 
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to ſay ruinous conſequences, that I can- 
not, without revolting- againſt my con- 
ſcience, write a defence of it.—Had I a 
daughter, for whoſe happineſs _I had not 
the leaſt regard, for whoſe character I 
had no concern, the firſt place I would 
ſend her to, would be the politeſt rout 
in town:—and I adviſe all parents who 
have a mind that their children ſhould 
be above doing good things, to let them 
keep the beſt company—for great is .the 
power of example. 


C nf A RN. Ix. 


A trifling incident, productive of ſerious 


conſequences. 


DEL Drayton, finding that her mo- 
ther was ſo finely taken in by the 
artful alteration in her behaviour, re- 
doubled her diligence, and plied her 


more and more cloſely with the intoxicat- 
ing cordial of adulation.---She ſtudied, 


with the greateſt attention, every avenue 
* to 


— 
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to her heart, and ſeized every, the ſmall- 
eſt opportunity to make her weakneſſes 
turn to advantage---and ſhe made ſuch 
a progreſs in the good lady's affection by 
her inſinuating addreſs, that ſhe received 
every day, ſeveral little marks of her 
partiality, which would have been ex- 
tremely mortifying to an elder ſiſter, of a 
different diſpoſition from Clary, who was 
ſo conſtitutionally ſweet tempered, and 
had ſuch a regard for Bell, that ſhe en- 
joyed the encomiums ſhe heard upon her, 
with as much pleaſure as if they had 
been laviſhed on herſelf.---Mrs. Drayton 
ſaw ſtriking proofs of Clara's amiable 
diſpoſition every hour, and ſhould there- 
fore have given her no room to complain 4 
of an inequality in her conduct. But ee 
who is wiſe at all times? Humanity and 
perfection are * | 


Clara had a Squirrel; it was a pretty 2 1 
playful little thing, and a favourite 
i, amuſed the whole cmi by turns, and 
its bo 
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its friſking ways rendered it particularly 
entertaining to its miſtreſs.---She had a 
great deal of humanity in her diſpoſition, 
which extended to animals. Her ſiſter 
was of a different turn, and wondered at 
her fondneſs for a pack of troubleſome 
creatures : for beſides a ſquirrel, Clara 


Y had alſo a dormouſe and a lap-dog. 

4 Scug, while the two ſiſters were ſitting 
5 one day at work in their bed- chamber, 
er, ſprung out of his miſtreſs's lap, and flew 
had upon a cabinet, the top of which Bell 
ton had ornamented with beckers, Jars, and 


able ſeveral pieces of Chelſea porcelaine.—Fi- 
\ere- Eures of birds, beaſts, men and women, 
plain L == which altogether, as ſhe diſcovered a. 
But ese deal of taſte, in the arrangement of 
them, had really a very pretty effect, and 
Poked extreamly pictoreſque. The ra- 
En, of Scug's motion to this ſcene of 
all her joys, for her heart was wrapped 
up in her china, was certainly alarrmg 
ſ-ovgh, and any woman, who loved or- 
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namental china as well as Bell did, would 
have animated upon ſuch a trying occa- 
ſfton.,---The miſchief indeed which Scug 
did, was not conſiderable, for he only 
threw down one of the ſhepherds with a 
{ſpirited bruſh of his tail: but any body 
who heard her lamentations upon the ca- 
taſtrophe, would have ſuppoſed that her 
whole collection of curioſities had been 
demoliſhcd.---** Good G—d4, Clara, ſaid 


ſhe, I wiſh your naſty Squirrel was at the 


D—], the ugly little thing is always in 
 miſchief.---I wonder ſiſter, you will keep 
ſuch a troubleſome creature ?---O my poor 


ſhepherd !---This little devil has ſpoilt the 


whole view, for my ſweet ſhepherd ſtood 
ſo cleverly, that he was quite a ſtriking 
object.” | 


The noiſe which the ſhepherd made in 
his fall, and the exclamations which he 
had thereby occaſioned, ſoon brought 


Mrs. Drayton, who was in an adjoining 


room, to the apartment of her daughters, 
| whom 


5 : 
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whom ſhe found very differently employed. 
—Clara was ſtroaking her Squirrel, call- 
ing it a thouſand fond names, and be- 
ſtowing as many affectionate careſſes upon 
it, without ſhowing the leaſt concern for 
the agitation in which her ſiſter appear- 
ed to he in, and which agitation her com-, 
poſure very much increaſed for nothing. 
can be more provokingly vexatious than 
to ſee people about us unaffected with 
incidents, by which we ourſelves are 
thrown into a violent flurry, and deprived 
of all our fortitude and tranquility. 


Bell ſtood over the fragments of her 
elegantly finiſhed figure—not like Niobe 
for the loſs of her children, for ſhe loud- 
ly expreſſed the affliction which ſhe felt, 
and had recourſe to the ſtrongeſt words, 


to make that affliction more regarded by 


her mother, who, ſhe had reafon enough. 
to imagine, from the late partiality of 
her behaviour to her, would intereſt her- 
ſelf warmly in her behalf, and conſe- 


D 4 quence, 
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quently ſay ſomething mortifying to her 
ſiſter upon the occaſion, whoſe apathy ſhe 
was not able to bear.—The trap ſhe laid 
to engroſs the attention, and excite the 
tenderneſs of her mother, ſucceeded o 
her wiſh ;—for ſhe alſo availed herſelf of 
a ſhower of forced tears to forward her 
deſigns upon the good lady's maternal 
ſenſation, 


Mrs. Drayton, as.ſoon as ſhe entered 
the room, ſaw Bell in the attitude above- 
mentioned, by turns wringing her hands, 
wiping her eyes, and ſtamping with vex- 
ation ; ſhe ſaw more than ſhe heard, for, 
My ſhepherd, my ſhepherd” were the 
only words which accoſted her ears. 


« My dear Bell, ſaid the ſurpriſed mo- 
ther, what has happened to put you into 
ſuch a hurry of ſpirits, and to occaſion 
ſuch evident ſigns of diſtreſs in your be- 
haviour ?”? 
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« O Madam, faid Bell, —can you look 
at thoſe ſweet pieces of china before your 
eyes upon the floor, and enquire into the 


'cauſe of my uneaſineſs ?—My ſhepherd» 


Ma'am, my dear ſhepherd, the prettieſt 


figure in my collection, which was ſo ex- 


ceſſively admired by every body who faw 
it, for the beauty of the workmanſhip, 
will never be admired again.—My ſiſter's 
naſty ſquirrel threw it down, and I could 
beat his brains out for deſtroying the 
ceconomy of my cabinet.” 


« Where is the miſchievous little ani- 
mal?” ſaid Mrs. Drayton. There, Madam, 
replied Bell, in my ſiſter's lap, who fits 
as calm and compofed as if nothing had 
happened, and by fondling the beaſt, 
thinks to be ſure that there is no harm 
done.—I wonder ſhe can encourage ſuch 


a pack of diſagreeable creatures about 
her.“ 


* 


* 
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By this ſpeech of Bell's, a mother leſs 
partial than Mrs. Drayton would have 
eaſily diſcerned, that the compoſure of 
Clara was a greater grievance, than the 
fall of the ſnepherd, and that the ſquirrel 
was only made uſe of as a handle againſt 
the ſiſter. But Mrs. Drayton was too blind 
to ſee the drift of Bell's behaviour, and 
therefore took her part with a warmth, 


proportioned to the diſquietude which ſhe 
appeared to feel. 


« Clara, ſaid Mrs. Drayton, why won't 
you keep your ſquirrel in better order ? 
Lou fee what miſchief the creature has 
done, and you fit as unconcerned as if no 
accident had happened. You ſhould not 
ſuffer the little beaſt to fly about wherever 
he pleaſes, and juſt when he is in the hu- 
. mour. One of your ſiſter's fineſt figures 
is, you ſee, broken, and the whole ca- 
binet might have been ſwept away for 
aught-you ſeem to care about it.”—The 
latter part of this ſpeech was delivered 

= | with 
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with a raiſed voice, and in a tone to 
which the ears of her daughter had not 
been accuſtomed, who with great mild - 
neſs, tho' ſhe was piqued at the manner 
in which ſhe was interrogated, admo- 
niſhed, and reflected upon, anſwer- 
ed, «© I am very ſorry ma'am, that 
my poor little ſquirrel has, accidentally, 
diſconcerted my ſiſter ſo much, and given 
you any cauſe to be angry with me 
and J am ſtill more ſorry to find your 
anger excited on ſo trifling an occaſion.“ 
—* Trifling,. ſiſter, interrupted Bell ea- 
gerly, for fear her mother might be ſoften- 
ed by the ſmooth beginning of Clara's re- 
ply, do you call it a trifling occaſion?—1 
am ſure it will. coſt me a good deal to get 
another ſhepherd to ſupply the place of 
him your little. wretch. has domoliſhed.” 


I confeſs, ſiſter, ſaid Clara, that Scug 
has been unlucky,. but I can't think that 
the miſchief he has done deſerves to be 
magnified with. ſo much ſeverity. One 

D 6 would 
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would imagine, by the uneaſineſs you ex- 
preſs, that your whole cabinet, inſtead of 
a ſingle figure, had been thrown down, 
and totally deſtroyed. —If any animal, 
belonging to you, Bell, had broken any 
thing of mine, of five times the value, 
I ſhould not have made half fo many 
words about it—and I can't help faying 
that I am not a little hurt with the ex- 
travagance of your behaviour with re- 
gard to the loſs you have ſuſtained by the 
ſquirrel, which ſurely is not important 
enough to be lamented with ſo much 
theatrical forrow—1 ſay theatrical, for 
you expreſs it with too much affectation 
to give me room to ſuppoſe that it is real. 
—] fee plainly what you would be at, 


ſiſter, I have ſeen it a great while - you 


are trying all you can to draw my mother 

entirely over to your own fide, and to ſet 

her againſt me—but I hope ſhe is too 

wiſe not to ſee through your little arts, 

and, too good to be influenced by 
them,” | | 
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This ſpeech feemed to make an im- 
preſſion on her mother in her favour, 
and ſhe was juſt going to open her lips, 
when unluckily Scug, making a ſecond 
ſpring out of Clara's lap, flew to the ſame 
place where he had given occaſion to ſuch 


altercation, threw down the ſhepherdeſs, 


who very awkwardly ſtood, for want of her 
companion, and thereby gave a new turn 
to the dialogue; for now Bell exulted ex- 
tremely, and ſaid to her mother, © I hope 
Mx'am you won't ſuffer my ſiſter to keep 
this miſchievous creature, for if ſhe does, 
I ſhall have nothing left upon my cabinet 


in a ſhort time.—Tis monſtrouſly provok- 


ing to ſee ones things broken to pieces 
by ſuch a naſty poiſonous animal—1 hope 
Ma'am you will exert yourſelf properly.” 


Poor Clary, by this ſecond accident 


vas too much diſconcerted, to defend her 


{quirrel, it could not have happened more 
unfortunate, becaufe it came fo cloſely 
after the firſt, and precluded all apologies, 
The 
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The fragments of the two figures, ſcat- 
tered on the floor, contributed greatly. 
to enforce Bell's elocution againſt her 
fiſter, and indeed to forward the ſquirrel's 
diſmiſſion. 


« Clara, ſaid Mrs. Drayton, you cannot 
now have any excuſe to make; what your 
ſiſter ſays is very true,, if you keep ſuch 
a wild creature about you, none of her 
things are ſafe, —I inſiſt therefore that 
you part with it immediately, for Bell's 
things are much. two fine to be deſtroyed. 
in this manner.” In conſequence of this 
authoritative addreſs of Mrs. Drayton 
to her Daughter, Bell's triumph. over 
her ſiſter was compleated, and the diſ- 
miſsion of the ſquirrel determined. 


Are theſe the ſerious conſequences 
which a trifling incident produced ? Cer- 
tainly—and I appeal to all thoſe young 
ladies who are immoderately fond of 

| ſquirrels. 
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ſquirrels, whether Clara had not ſeriouſly: 
reaſon to be afflicted at her loſs. 


CAT ©. 


Clara comforted for the loſs of lier 
; Squirrel. 


LARA loft her ſquirrel, but in: 

the room of that favourite animal, 
ſhe got another lively companion, and 
thereby mortified her ſiſter a thouſand 
times more than ever, for ſhe got a lover, 
a ſmart young fellow, of figure and for- 
tune..—Bell now looked upon the break- 
ing of her china as a thing of no conſe- 
quence---ſhe was ready to break her heart, 
and many girls would doubtleſs feel 


themſelves as much hurt in her ſituation. 


When a man comes into a family in 
which there are two ſiſters, his attach- 
ment to one of them will always pique 
the vanity of the other, whether ſhe likes 


him or not, 
Clara's 
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Clara's lover was called Mr. Burnaby, 
with whom ſhe had, in the days of her proſ- 
perity danced frequently at public places, 
but whom ſhe had never conſidered in 
any other light than a partner at. a 
ball.—There was indeed a very friendly 
correſpondence kept up between his fa- 
mily and hers, but as he had never be- 
haved with any particularity to her, nor 
made any the leaft approaches, from 
which ſhe could imagine that ſhe was the 
only object of his attention, ſhe received 
his politeneſſes without rapture, and re- 
turned them without emotion. 


Mrs. Drayton was fitting one morning 
at work in her dreſsing room, when her 
fervant informed her, that a gentleman 
in the parlour deſired he might have the 
honour to ſpeak with her. —By no en- 


quiries which ſhe made about him, could 


ſhe learn who he was, for he was quite a 
ſtranger to the perſon who opened the 


door 


| 
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door to him. Mrs. Drayton laid aſid e 
the work ſhe had in her hands, and went 
down to her viſiter Clara and Bell were 
both gone to pay a morning viſit to ſome 
young ladies in the neighbourhood. 


Mrs: Drayton, when ſhe entered the 
parlour, ſoon recognized the gentleman 
and was very glad to ſee a perſon with 
whom ſhe had formerly ſpent many agree- 
able hours.- --The Burnaby's and the 
Drayton's, I have ſaid before, kept up a 
friendly correſpondence with each other. 


Mrs. Drayton had not ſeen Mr. Bur- 
naby for ſeveral years, for his father 
having been promoted to a lucrative em- 
ployment in one of the Leeward Iſlands, 
before the death of her huſband, had re- 
moved himſelf, and all his family from 
England, concerning which ſhe very much 
enquired, as ſhe always had a great regard 
for them, and with great reaſon; for 
Mr. Burnaby himſelf was as amiable in 

his 
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his private character as he was able in his 
public one, and a better woman than 
Mrs. Burnaby never breathed. 


Fou are extremely kind, Madam, 
ſaid young Burnaby, to expreſs ſo much 
regard for our family, of which I am 
ſorry to tell you I am the only perſon 
remaining. My poor mother never en- 
Joyed her health after her arrival at ——, 
whether *twas owing to the change of 
climate, or whether ſhe impaired her 
conſtitution by giving way to a train of 
melancholy ideas (for ſhe always lament- 
ed her removal from England, and her 
ſeparation from her old friends) I cannot 
tell—ſhe languiſhed a few years, without 
the leaſt reliſh for life, and left my father 
and me inconlolable for her death. 


My father, being deprived of ſo excel- 
lent a wife, ſo agreeeable a companion, 
and in erer ſhape fo ſincere a friend, was 

lo | 
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fo afflicted by the loſs of her, that he grew 
very indifferent to any thing in this world 
The buſineſs in which he was engaged, 
inſtead of diverting his thoughts, and 
calling them off from the mournful ſub. 
ject, on which they were almoſt conſtantly 
employed, grew every day more and 
more irkſome to him.—In ſhort, Madam» 
he threw up his poſt, ſnut himſelf up in 
a ſolitary place—never ſaw any company, 
and in a ſhort time left me doubly diſtreſs- 
ed—More valuable parents no man 1 
believe ever had, and you may therefore 
eaſily imagine how much two ſuch ſtrokes, 
pretty near to each other, affected me. 


I have ſaid that I believe no man had 
more valuable parents; and I am ready 
to repeat the words, but valuable as they 
were, they (from well intended motives, 
I am perſuaded) did all they could to op- 
poſe me in one particular point, on which 
the happineſs of my life depended. — 


They oppoſed me, I am ſatisfied, becauſe 


they 
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they thought that the point I aimed at, 
would not conduce to my felicity, and were 
not meerly actuated by the ſpirit of op- 
poſition, as too many fathers and mo- 
thers are, when their children are entering 
into matrimonial connections, —You are 
wondering, no doubt, Madam, to what 
| concluſion this long preamble will lead— 
| I ſee your impatience in your looks, 
and will inſtantly relieve it. 


Before I left England, I had, from, 
the frequent opportunities of being in 
Miſs Dayton's company, conceived ſuch 
an opinion of the goodneſs of her under- 
ſtanding, as well as the ſweetneſs of her 
diſpoſition, that I wiſhed 1t had been in 
my power to follow my inclinations, and 
make her my wife ; but as I was not then 
in a ſituation to pleaſe myſelf by ſo doing 
with prudence, and as both my father 
and mother, whenever L threw out the 
ſlighteſt hints of an alliance with Mails 
Drayton, always expreſſed themſelves 

warmly 
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warmly againſt it, becauſe they had ano- 
ther object in their eyes for me, to whom 
I had a particular averſion, I never gave 
your daughter the leaſt room to ſuppoſe 


I was prejudiced in her favour, by any 


part of my behaviour, becauſe, I always 
deemed it criminal to endeavour to en- 
gage the affections of a lady, whom I ei- 
ther never intended to marry, or whom I 


could not, with any proſpect of mutual 


happineſs, make my wite.—I am now 
Madam, by the death of thoſe who thwart- 
ed my inclinations, (but whom I, not- 
withſtanding ſincerely lament) at liberty 
to follow them, and therefore hope you 
will not think me impertinent in foli- 
citing for your conſent to make me hap- 
py, in being related to you, and for per- 
miſsion to make my addreſſes to Miſs 


Drayton, who will, I dare ſay, be ſurprized 


at this viſit of mine, and little ſuſpects 


the purport of it.“ Here he pauſed for | 
a reply, and Mrs. Drayton was too polite 


to keep him a minute in ſuſpence. 
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« am ſincerely ſorry to hear your ac- 
count of my old friends, Sir, faid ſhe, be- 
cauſe I very much eſteemed them for their 
very many good qualities: They cer- 
tainly were valuable parents, though they 


croſſed your inclinations, becauſe in ſo 


doing, they believed that they were act- 
ing like good parents who had the intereſt 
of their children at heart. Parents, and 
children, Mr. Burnaby, I know, by ex- 
perience, are apt to ſee objects in very dif- 
ferent lights, and you will be a happy fa- 
ther, if yours are always diſpoſed to think 
their parents in the right.— But to the 


point. Lou give me a great deal of plea- 


ſure in ſingling out my daughter for the 
object of your addreſſes, and you do her 
a great deal of honour by ſpeaking of 
her in ſo handſome a manner.---From 


what I ever knew of you, I can have no 


reaſon to obſtruct your wiſhes, your 
character and diſpoſition are ſufficiently 
engaging to render your addreſſes to 
Clara thoroughly ad to me, and I 
think 
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think I may venture to anſwer for her 
ſtarting no exceptions to them.--- When- 
ever you have occaſionally been mention- 
ed, (as among the various ſubjects of 
converſation, your family have often em- 
ployed our thoughts) ſhe has always 
ſpoken of you with a juſt regard, which 
will ſoon, I doubt, on a nearer acquaint- 
ance with you, ripen into affeEtion.--- 
But before I conſent to your making your 
addreſſes to her, I muſt deal ingenuouſly 
with you, for I ſcorn to take any advan- 
tage of a man's partiality in my daugh- 
ter's fayour..---The death of Mr. Drayton 


made a great alteration in my affairs, Mr. 


Burnaby---He had a conſiderable ap- 
pointment, and was reputed rich; he 
might have been ſo, if he had only 
availed himſelf of the legal perquiſites of 
his place; but as he would never receive 
any thing but the ſalary annexed to it, 
his income came very ſhort of that which 
the world beſtowed upon him: Beſides, 
he was a man of an expenſive---I muſt 

add--- 
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add--- (though I revere his memory, for O] 

he was the kindeſt of huſbands to me) cc 

an extravagant turn, and never had the | fo 

leaſt idea of ſaving fortunes for his chil | 18 
l dren, ſo that upon looking into his affairs, l I 

I! which, from the confuſion they were in, 0 q 

it he certainly was afraid of examining 1 

| himſelf, while he lived, I found that! 5. 
1 had nothing to truſt to but my own join- K 2 

| ture, and that a ſcanty one, for the ſub- 5 10 

| ſiſtence of myſelf and my daughters. 13 
This is the true ſtate of the caſe, which I . |; 

| Freely lay before you, and leave you en- J N. 

tirely at liberty either to-“ | iv 

Burnaby diſcovered ſeveral times a L = 

ſtrong deſire to interrupt Mrs. Drayton 5 yo 

during her ſpeech, and could not help, I 

fat the mention of the above words, the wa 

meaning of which he perfectly underſtood, Dr 

without thoſe which he knew were juſt ad 

going to iſſue from her lips) ſtopping 1 

her ſhort with * Enough, enough, dear hay 

madam---I am fatisfied with the extreme * 
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openneſs of your behaviour, and am only 
confirmed thereby, in the deſigns which I 
formed when I arrived at your houſe. It 
is the perſon of Miſs Drayton for which 
I am an humble ſolicitor; her purſe is 
quite out of the queſtion—the merit, not 
the moriey, of a woman, is with me her 
principal charm---without that, had ſhe 
in her poſſeſsion the mines of Peru, Iwould 
not enter with her into that ſtate, in which 
wealth is much oftener the cauſe of infe- 
licity, than the foundation of happineſs--- 
No---madam, I abhor all mercenary mo- 
tives, and to convince you of the inte- 
grity of my intentions, beg you would 
look upon me, from this moment as 
your ſon-in-law. But I am too haſty--- 
I muſt have Miſs Drayton's conſent as 
well as yours”--- That, replied Mrs. 
Drayton, you are ſure of.”—< Do not 


anſwer for your daughter too warmly, 


madam, ſaid he ſmiling, for ſhe may per- 


haps not ſee me in the light you do; pa- 


rents and children, you told me yourſelf 
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juſt now, are apt to ſee objects in different 
lights.”--- J did ſo, replied Mrs. Dray- 
ton ſmiling in return, but I believe you 
will appear to Clara and me, in the ſame 
point of view.” 


At the cloſe of this ſpeech, a briſk 
| knock at the ſtreet door prevented them 
from proceeding ; but as the prelimina- 
ries were all ſettled, the interruption was 
of no great conſequence---It proved in- 
deed quite agreeable to Burnaby, for the 
noiſe they heard, announced the arrival 
of Clara and Bell from their viſit. 


Burnaby, hearing the voices of the 
young ladies in the entry, felt a palpi- 
tation at his heart, which his honeſt face 
could not conceal, for he coloured with 


that ſort of modeſt confuſion, which, in 


a man of honour who is going to make 
his addreſſes to a woman of honour, 1s 
an almoſt infallible proof of the ſincerity 
of his paſsion. 
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When they came into the parlour, 
they both cried out, equally ſurpriſed to 
ſee him, Bleſs me! Mr. Burnaby! who 
would have thought of ſeeing you here? 
How long have you been in England?” 


After a few general enquiries about the 
Burnaby family, and expreſsions of con- 
cern at the anſwers they received, Mrs. 
Drayton ſent Bell up ſtairs to look for 
ſomething, which ſhe knew would not be 
readily found, and ſoon after telling Clara, 
with a ſmile, that Mr. Burnaby had 
particular buſineſs with her, quitted the 
room, not only to give them an oppor- 
tunity to interchange their ſentiments 
without reſtraint, but to convince Mr. 
Burnaby of the thorough confidence ſhe 


repoſed in him by ſo doing. 


Mrs. Drayton retired to an adjoining 
room, but hearing no words paſs between 
them for ſome minutes, ſhe imagined that 


E 2 they 
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they might be, from a delicacy peculiar to 
lovers, apprehenſive of her hſtening to 
their converſation, and therefore walked 
up ſtairs, aſking Bell if ſhe had found 
what ſhe was ſent in ſearch of, when ſhe 
had advanced to the landing-place, that 
Mr. Burnaby might be aſſured ſhe was 
not near enough to check the effuſions of 


his heart. 


The movement which Mrs. Drayton 
made, was by no means ill-judged, but 
ſhe might have ſtayed where ſhe was with- 
out alarming the lovers, for their ſilence 


proceeded entirely from the mutual em- 


bareſsment they lay under to expreſs their 
thoughts, and not from any apprehenſion 
that thoſe thoughts would be overheard, 


The particular manner in which Mrs. 
Drayton left Clara to a private interview 
with a man, in whoſe favour ſhe had often 
liberally ſpoken, but with whom ſhe 


never expected to have any connections, 
and 
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and the placid countenance with which 
ſhe took leave of them both, chained up 
her. tongue for ſome time, becauſe ſhe 
was utterly at a loſs to diſcover the mean- 


ing of her behaviour. Burnaby, obſerv- 


ing her confuſion, very much longed to 
remove it, but fearing that during his ab- 
ſence, her inclinations might have been 
pre-engaged, and that he might not ap- 
pear in her ſight as advanvageouſly as ſhe 
did in his, for ſome time his lips were alſo 
cloſely ſealed. 


After a long filence on both ſides, 
during which the eyes of both were 
wandering in a variety of directions, but 
never met each other, Mr. Burnaby thus 
rouſing from his embaraſsments, broke it. 


* I ſee, Miſs Drayton, by your looks, 
that you are endeavouring to find out to 
what end your good mother honoured 
me ſo far as to leave you to ite a tete with 
me---you may well be ſurpriſed, becauſe 
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you are not acquainted with her motives; 
but you will, I flatter myſelf, when thoſe 
motives are explained, not only ceaſe to 


wonder at her conduct, but approve of 
ie.” 


« I cannot deny Sir, ſaid Clara, but 
that my thoughts are employed in the 


manner you ſuppoſe they are---The ſin- 


oularity of my mother's behaviour ſtruck 
me, but without being acquainted with 
her motives, I am under no concern 
about them, becauſe I am ſure ſhe would 
never leave me with a man of whoſe cha- 
rafter ſhe had not a very high opinion, 
and with whoſe conduct ſhe was not 
thoroughly ſatisfied. That ſomething has 
paſſed between my mother and you, Sir, 
much to her ſatisfaction, I can have no 
doubts, but what you have faid to occa- 
ſion that ſatisfa&tion it is not in my power 
to imagine,” 


« Iam 
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« I am ſorry, Miſs Drayton, ſaid Bur- 
naby, that you lay me under a neceſsity 
of contradicting the laſt words of your 
ſpeech; for, with your underſtanding, 
you. certainly have it in your power to 
imagine the cauſe of your mother's ſatis- 
faction-—you mult not pretend any longer 
not to comprehend the reaſon of this in- 
terview---your looks ſufficiently convince 
me, there is no need of words to make 
thoſe looks more expreſsive, that you 


make ſhrewd gueſſes at it, and that what 


I am going to communicate, in conſe- 
quence of it, will give no offence---I 
would not willingly offend at a time when 
I am particularly deſirous to pleaſe.” 


* 


Clara threw herſelf into an attentive at- 


titude, and Mr. Burnaby thus proceeded. 


« When I left England, in compliance 
with the commands of my father, there 
was but one perſon among all my female 
acquaintance, for whoſe ſake I obeyed 
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them with reluctance : that perſon was 
yourſelf. By the freequent opportunities 
which the intimacy between our families 
afforded me of being in your company, I 
faw you in ſo many very agreeable and 
amiable lights, that I felt in my heart the 
ſtrongeſt prepoſſeſsions in your favour 
what I felt in my heart, I often longed 
to communicate with my lips, but as I 
was not then in a ſituation to marry with 
prudence, without my father's conſent, 
and as I found there was no probability 
of obtaining that, unleſs I ſacrificed love 
to duty, I never troubled you with my 
addreſſes; though I puniſhed myſelt 
greatly by the oppoſition I made to my 
ruling paſsion. I rather ſtudied indeed to 
-behold you with indifference, the better 
to prevent my real ſentiments from be- 
ing diſcovered by you, as the diſcovery 
of them might have perhaps rendered us 
both unhappy.---For I own that I was 
vain enongh to think, from the pleaſure 
which you ſeemed to receive in my com- 
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pany, whenever we were upon little par- 


ties together, that I was not diſagreable 


in your eyes--Self-flattery is a failing com- 
mon to all perſons of both ſexes, but 
lovers are remarkable for 1it.---However, 
moralizing apart, I was happy in fancy- 
ing that you regarded me with rather more 
attention, than a caſual acquaintance, and 
flattered myſelf alſo, that I ſhould one 
day have it in my power to offer you 
my hand, at the fame time that I diſcloſcd 
the ſecrets of my heart.—That day is 
now arrived, and my happineſs will be 
complete, it you are as ready to make it ſo, 
as your mother 1s.” 


Clara's countenance underwent various 
changes during the delivery of the above 
intereſting ſpeech---ſhe was pleaſed to find 
that ſhe was ſo highly eſteemed by a man, 
whom every body, as well as herſelf, 
thought ſo deſerving ; but ſhe was afraid 
to indulge the pleaſurable ſenſations which 
me felt in her tender heart, leſt they 

E 5 ſhould 
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ſhould be converted into painful ones, 
when her lover became more nearly ac- 
quainted with the ſtate of the family 
affairs She was agitated by a variety of 
oppoſite paſsions - ſhe looked at him with 
complacency, but ſhe could not utter a 
word---ſhe turned away her face from 
him, with a tear ſtarting into her eye, and 
all her anſwer was a deep- fetched ſigh. 


Burnaby was too much concerned at this 
mute behaviour, which he ſo little expect- 
ed, not to take immediate notice of it.--- 


Taking her gently by the hand, he preſs- 


ed her to inform him why ſhe turned 
away from him with ſuch apparent anxiety. 
Keep me not in ſuſpence, Miſs Dray- 
ton, ſaid he, for I am too deeply intereſt- 
ed in the preſent emotions of your heart, 
to bear it with patience---ſpeak freely--- 
ſpcak quickly, and tell me whether you 
will conſent to make me happy, or 
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«.Oh! Sir, replied Clara, looking at 
him with earneſtneſs, I know what you 
are going to ſay, and believe me I would 
not willingly make you otherwiſe then 
happy for the world;---becauſe your be- 
haviour juſtly entitles you to all the hap- 
pineſs which it is in my little power to 
confer upon you.---Think not that the 
anxiety with which I appear, ariſes from 
the leaſt diſapprobation of, or diflik to, 


any part of your conduct, or that I 


have not a proper ſenſe of the honour 
you do me, by fixing on me to complete 
your felicity.---I am very much flattered 
by your prepoſſeſsions in my favour, but 


I fear theſe prepoſſeſsions will be weaken- 


cd when you find that you have ſettled 
your affections on one who has nothing 


but herſelf to below.” 


Yourſelf, interrupted Burnaby is all I 
aſk.---If your anxiety ariſes from any ap- 
prehenſions I have been induced to make 
the declaration of my paſsion, by any 
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mercenary views, baniſh it directly, for 
by no ſuch views am I actuated- I abhor 
them---your mother very ingenuouſly 1n- 
formed me of the ſituation of her affairs, 
before you came in, and her openneſs 
upon this occaſion, has only increaſed 
my deſire to be allied to her.---She has 
conſented to an union---will you then 
now heſitate to make me the happieſt of 
men? 


« No---Sir---replied Clara after ſo ge- 
nerous a declaration I ſhould ill deſerve 
the opinion you have of me, did J hint 
the ſmalleſt objection, to retard the com- 
pletion of your wiſnes. Lovers, with ſen- 
timents like thoſe which influence your 
conduct, are in this mercenary world ex- 
tremely rare. Whenever they are found, 
they cannot be too highly eſteemed.--- I 
am all obedience to the commands of my 


mother, and as you have gained her con- 


ſent, you may be very eaſy about mine. 
It is my duty to obey ſo good a mother, 
and 
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and I am doubly happy, that in throw- 
ing myſelf under your protection, I am 
at the ſame time authorized by duty and 
prompted by inclination.” 


« My ſoul's fondeſt wiſhes, ſaid Burna- 
by, are now thoroughly gratified; and truſt 
me, my dear Miſs Drayton, the laſt 
words you uttered, were the ſweeteſt 
words I ever heard in my life.---I cannot 

find expreſsions adequate to my feelings 
upon this occaſion---my joy is exquiſite; 
I long to communicate it to your mo- 
ther---Ring for your ſervant, madam---I 
muſt ſee Mrs. Drayton, to tell her how 
happy you have made me.---1 am ſure 
ſhe will rejoice to hear what a thriving 
wooer J have been.” 


The ſervant, opening the door, Pray 
child, ſaid Burnaby to her, ſtep up to 
your miſttreſs, and tell her I beg the 
favour of her company here.“ 


« How 
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« How could you, continued Burnaby, 
when he had given his meſſage, keep me 
ſo long in ſuſpence, with your fears and 
your apprehenſions, when you might 
fee by the whole turn of my behaviour, 
that I was pretty far gone in love, and 
that you had taken faſt hold of my heart? 
It was not kind to—---here Mrs. Dray- 
ton entered---Give me joy Madam, cried 
he, ſpringing out of his chair with an 
ecſtatic motion, I have gained your 
daughter's conſent.---She is an exceeding 
good kind of girl, I aſſure you, and 


] dare ſay will make an excellent wifc.— 


Say, Miſs Drayton, won't you?“ I will 


do my beſt endeavours, Sir, ſaid Clara, 
to anſwer your expectations with regard 
to my domeſtic qualifications, and hope 
you will never have room to repent of 
your choice.“ Spoke like an angel, 
replied Burnaby---and I beg you would 
believe me when J ſay, that I will on my 
part, 
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part, give you no reaſon to wiſh that you 
had never been married to me.---Mrs. 
Drayton, Madam---you, and your daugh- 
ter together, have put me into ſuch high 
ſpirits, that I doubt I ſhall talk a great 
deal of nonſenſe, if I run on with my 
raptures.---Exceſsive joy is apt to make 


us ſomewhat riotous to be ſure; and it 


is no eaſy matter to keep it within the 
bounds of moderation.” 


„ Pray, Sir, ſaid Mrs. Drayton, ex- 
preſs your joy in what manner you 
pleaſe, you make me very happy in 
thinking that I am going to have fo 
agreeable, and alſo every way deſerv- 
ing a ſon-in-law.” —*< O, Madam, repli- 
ed he, bowing very reſpectfully, you 
abſolutely confound me with your po- 
liteneſs; however, ſetting all compliment 
aſide, I am extremely obliged to you for 
the good opinion you entertain of me, 
and ſhall enter upon the matrimonial 


cha- 
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character as ſoon as you and Miſs Dray- 
ton will give me leave.—I only intreat 
you not to name a diſtant day for my wed- 
ding-day, but to forward the prepara- 
tions for it with all poſsible expedition, 
I intend to ſet out to-morrow, to an 
eſtate I lately purchaſed in B——ſhire, 


and fee that my houſe is properly fur- 


niſhed for the reception of your daugh- 
ter, —It is a decent dwelling, Miſs Dray- 


ton, and a tolerable piece of brick-work, 


an old building and very convenient.---I 
cannot ſay much for its beauty, ac- 
cording to the modern ſtyle of archi- 
tecture—but if you do not like it, when 
you are miſtreſs of that, and every move- 
able belonging to it---down it ſhall go, 
with all its gothic ornaments, and a 
new one, quite in the preſent taſte ſhall 


riſe up in its room.” 


After this lively ſpeech, a few ſpirited 
compliments to Mrs. Drayton, and ſome 
gallant 
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| gallant adieus to his futur, which are 

generally more calculated for the ear 
than the eye, he bowed gracefully out 
of the houſe, indiſputably as happy a 
man as the greateſt monarch in the 
world, 

1 

1 The End of the FIRST Book. 
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jealouſy and vexation, very buſy in her 


breaſt, 
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ly queer, and felt the paſſions of envy, 
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breaſt, which gave her great uneaſineſs, 
and which, with all her hypocriſy, ſhe 
could not conceal. She affected to rejoice 
at her ſifter's good fortune, but with ſo ill 
a grace, that her real ſentiments, on ſo 
unexpected an event, could not be poſ- 
ſibly miſtaken, 


The ſatisfaction which Mrs. Drayton 


felt on the proſpect of ſettling her eldeft 
daughter ſo advantageouſly, was too ſin- 


cere to be diſguiſed, and the pleaſure ſhe 


expreſſed at it, attributed not a little to 
increaſe the diſquietude of her youngeſt, 
who, as ſhe had a high opinion of her 
own perſon and parts, was much injured, 
ſhe thought, by the deciſion in fayour of 
her ſiſter. 


„ wonder, faid Bell, while Jenny 
was undreſsing her in the evening, what 
the young fellow could ſee in Clara, to 
give her the preference to me? if he 
wanted beauty, he might, I think, have 

made 
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made a better uſe of his eyes.” —< Aye, 
miſs, ſaid Jenny, but I oftens ſay, that 
taſte is the moſt unaccountableſt thing in 
the world : for to be ſure, as you fay, if 
he wanted beauty, he might have made a 
better uſe of his eyes.“ O, Jenny, re- 
plied ſhe, for G--d's fake don't mention 
the word taſte—I am abſolutely quite ſick 
of it :—and then, in ſuch a hurry too 
there was ſomething ſo indelicate in 
coming to the point at once,”—< To be 
ſure, miſs, ſaid Jenny, there was ſome- 
thing very indelicate in coming to the 
point at once---I hope I ſhall never have 
ſuch an indelicate lover I hates indelicacy 
of all things in the world, though 1 am 
but a ſarvant, and never could abide it.“ 
If a man, continued Bell, without ſeem- 
ing to attend to the remarks of Mrs. 
Jenny, was to treat me with ſo little 
ceremony, I ſhould have a mean opinion 
of him for holding me ſo cheap, and ſup- 
poſing that I was ready to receive his firſt 
offers, without taking a moment to con- 
ſider 
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ſider of them---I would reject ſuch a man, 
and deſpiſe his abrupt way of coutſhip.” 
---<* And ſo would I, miſs, I am ſure, 
for I never could bear any man who be- 
haved abruptly to me---but ſome people, 
you knows, miſs, are in ſuch haſte to be 
married, that they are not nice about the 
man who makes love to them.“ No, 
no---cried Bell, that's very plain if Clara 
was not very hot upon a huſband, ſhe 
would ſcornto be uſed with ſo much famili- 
arity---Who would have thought of Mr. 
Burnaby, of all people in the world ?”--- 
Why, miſs, I don't wonder, neither, upon 


ſecond thoughts, that Miſs Clara was in 


ſuch a hurry to be married, for to be ſure 
Mr. Burnaby 1s a pretty man.” 


« A pretty man! cried Bell, repeating 
the words with a ſneer, the fellow's well 
enough, I allow; but I can't fee any 
thing ſo very extraordinary as to make 
you ſpeak ſo warmly about him : you 
mention him as if he was a rarity---he may 

do 
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do very well for Clara, becauſe ſhe wants 


a huſband in a hurry; but I hope I ſhall 
have a much ſmarter lover.” —“ Nay, for 
the matter of that Miſs, ſaid Jenny, he is 
no rarity as you ſay, I have ſeen hand- 
ſomer men, I don't deny.“ “ Well, well 
—ſaid Bell—get away and fay nothing of 
what we have been talking : I hear Clara 
and my mother upon the ſtairs; I hope 
they have not over heard our converſa- 
tion, for I ſhall talk in a very different 
ſtrain to them. 


C 


Bell Drayton, pulled too different ways, 
by two different paſsions like Prince 
Pretty man in the Rehearſal. 


Card from Lady Freak to Mrs. 
Drayton, the next morning, beg- 
ging the favour of her to let Miſs Bell 


Drayton be ready by the following Fri- 


day, as ſhe ſhould then call on her to 
| e 
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take her down to her ſeat, threw Bell 
into a fine fuſs, though ſhe every day 
expected to hear from her ladyſhip with 
regard to her departure for Freak-park, 
ſhe was taken rather by ſurprize, and 


was horribly embaraſſed by the card 
which finally fixed it. 


When Bell was ſo rejoiced at the 


thoughts of going down into the country 


with LadyFreak,and which, in conſequence 
of the high ſpirits ſhe was in on that ac- 
count, made ſuch an alteration in her be- 


haviour, her ſiſter had no profeſſed lover, 


and ſhe herſelf had conceived great hopes 
of making a conqueſt among the many 


ſmart fellows, with which her ladyſhip 


was acquainted, from the extenſive con- 
nections ſhe had in the polite-world, and 


from the encouragements which ſhe gave 


them to whiſper tender things in her ear-- 
for Lady Freak was a woman who had 
ſeen too much of life, and had too libe- 
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the Dougeurs of a huſband. If my read- 
ers remember the motive which in- 
duced her to honour him with-that con- 
venient character, her abhorrence of do- 
meſtica:ion will raiſe no aſtoniſhment in 


them.—Thoſe who have forgot that ma- 


tive, afe recommended to a re-peruſal of 
the ſixth chapter of the foregoing book. 


By the above-mentioned preſsing card, 
therefore, Bell was agitated by two power- 
ful paſsions, which pulled her different 
ways, and raiſed ſuch a tumult in her 
mind as was not eaſily to be ſuppreſſed. 
The love of admiration, and the love of 
miſchief were the two paſsions which tor- 
mented her. She longed very muchtogra- 
tify the firſt, by accepting of Lady Freak's 
invitation, and ſhe had no ſmall deſire to 


indulge the laſt, by refuſing it.--By going 


to Freak-park, ſhe had only a chance of 
making her journey thitherturntoaccount,' 


(every girl from thirteen upwards un- 


derſtands che Henning of theſe words) 
Vol. I. | 
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by ſtaying at home, ſhe was ſure of 
having it in her power to interrupt the 
telicity of her ſiſter, whom ſhe envied 
for having gained the affections of ſo 
agreable a man, for ſo ſhe really thought 
him, though ſhe could not bring her 
tongue to articulate the truth when the 
mentioned him. 


« If Igo away, and leave Clara hap- 
py, in making preparations for her 


triumph over me, I ſhall have no joy in 


the journey --I ſhall only think what 
pleaſures ſhe has in view, and make my- 
felf miſerable becauſe I have not the 
ſame.---If I ſtay at home, I ſhall indeed 


be mortified with thoſe preparations, but 


then perhaps I may find ſome ingenious 
method to diſappoint the lovers when they 
think themſelves within reach of their 
deſires But while I am contriving to diſ- 
concert their ſchemes, and to throw ob- 


ſtacles in their way, may I not loſe an 


nnn of 1 ſuperior to my 
ſiſter, 
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ſiſter, by the ſplendor of my ſituation? 
This is a flattering thought, and my ima- 
gination is dazzled with it.“ 


Such was Bell's foliloquy on the morn- 
ing ſhe expected Lady Freak, as ſoon as 
ſhe awaked, and the conflict ſhe had with 
her two thwarting paſsions was very ſevere, 
until her ladyſhip's poſt chariot, with 


poſtilions in rich jackets, and ſeveral gay 


out-riders appeared at the door.---At the 
ſight of the ſuperb carriage and its faſhion- 
able appendages, the love of admiration 
prevailed - ambition fired her mind 


Clara no more fretted her, and Burnaby - 


was forgotten. A new turn was inſtan- 
taneouſly given to her ſpirits,---ſhe ſaw no- 
thing but ! ſeas of milk, and ſhips of am- 
ber,” and by the airyneſs of her behaviour, 
nobody would have imagined that her 
boſom had ever been inhabited by envy 
and her poiſonous brood.---She wifhed 
her ſiſter a great deal of happineſs, and 
deſired to know when the wedding-day 

F 2 was 
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was to be fixed, that ſhe might, with Lady 
Freak's leave, be preſent at the ceremony. 
Clara was quite charmed with her ſiſter's 
behaviour, and the ſmiles which ani- 
mated the naturally chearful countenance 
of Mrs. Drayton, more than a thouſand 
words, evinced the full ſatisfaction of her 


fond heart.---Mrs. Drayton was in the 


ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, a good mo- 
ther; for ſhe really loved her children, 
and endeavoured to promote their feli- 
city. That ſhe had failings, it has al- 


ready appeared ; but I would not adviſe 


any of my readers to be very fatirical 
upon them, till they have entirely diveſted 
themſelves of the imperfections belong- 
ing to human nature—till they are free 
from failings, themſelves, they ſhould 
pardon the weakneſſes of their fellow- 


creatures. 


„Where is Sir Charles, my Lady? faid 


Bell, juſt. as ſhe was bouncing into the 


charigt,” „O he will be down as foon 
N as 
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as us, ſaid my Lady, Lord George 
Frolick and he ride their own hunters;— 


my Lord's a charming creature, we ſhall 


be very merry while he ſtays with us, but 


that I ſuppoſe won't be long, unleſs he 


is vaſtly changed, for a more irregular 
being never lived. —He is always flying 
about from place to place, and comes 
the neareſt to perpetual motion of any 
man in England.“ *© You ſay right, 
my Lady, ſaid Bell, but I like ſuch live- 
ly people prodigiouſly they give a ſpirit 
wherever they come, and one is never 
dull in their company.” After all proper 


adieus between the ladies in the carriage, 


and the ladies out of it, away the for- 
mer rolled in the rear of four beautiful 
bays, whoſe fleetneſs had been often diſ- 
tinguiſhed at New-Market. 


F'3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. IIII. 


Clara's agreeable ſenſations interrupted 
by the perplexities of ſuſpence, by 

which alſo Mrs. Drayton is not a little 
diſquieted 


\HE Morning after Bell's depar- 
ture, while Clara was at breakfaſt, 
reading the news-paper to her mother, 
the ſtarted, turned pale—and only cried 
out © good G—d Madam!“ - She could 
fay no more - but ſhe looked at once aſ- 
tomiſhment and affliction. 


The paper dropped from her hands. — 
Mrs. Drayton ſnatched it up with an 
eagerneſs which the occaſion demanded, 
and at the firſt glance of her eye fixed 
upon the fatal paragraph. 


« Yeſterday James Burnaby, Eſq; a 
gentleman lately arrived from abroad, 
was 


& "go. 
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was thrown from an unruly horſe, and 
by the violence of the fall, fractured his 
ſkull in ſo dangerous a manner, that 
there are no hopes of his recovery.” 


Mrs. Drayton read it with her eyes, 
but ſhe could not repeat it with her lips, 
—ſhe wondered not at the ſhock her 
daughter received, but ſhe was too much 
ſhocked herſelf to reheve her. 


To make this paragraph ſtill more 


alarming, no mention was made of the 


place where the. diſaſter, in which they 
were ſo much intereſted, happened; by 
which omiſſion, they were prevented from 


enquiring into the authenticity of it.— 


Unluckily, in the hurry of his ſpirits, 
Mr. Burnaby expected to ſee them ſoon 
again, had forgot'to acquaint them with 
his addreſſe in London, and they were 
allo too much fluttered to think of afſk- 
ing for it, —Neither did they know in 

| F 4 what 
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what part of ſhire he had lately 


purchaſed his eſtate. 


Mrs. Drayton was not a woman apt 
to pin her faith on the page of a news 
paper, nor was Clara given to believe 
every thing ſhe met with in the chronicle 
of the day; but with regard to this ar- 
ticle of intelligence, they were both inſen- 
ſibly inchned to terrify themſelves with the 
truth of it, and worked themſelves up 
to a ſtate of the moſt exquiſite uneaſineſs: 
At never once occurred to them that 
there might be more Burnaby's in the 
world, beſides the object of their con- 
cern; more James Burnaby's too, and 
lately come from abroad. No- they ſuf- 
fered their peace to be deſtroyed with- 
out taking any pains to reaſon each other 
out of their fears. 


Mrs. Drayton, however, after dwelt 
ing along while on a train of gloomy 
ideas, made a ſmall effort to come at 

| the 
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the names of the places at which Mr. 
Burnaby reſided, both in town and coun- 
try conjecturing, not unwiſely, that the 
ſervant might have chatted about them 
in the kitchen, though his maſter had 
omitted to mention them in the parlour, 
by having his attention totally engaged 
by the principal cauſe of his viſit. 


From conjecture, ſhe ſoon proceeded to 
action, and ſummoned her ſervants with 
ſpirit.— Jenny and the cook were both 
called up, and queſtioned very cloſely, 
but to no purpole ; they threw not the 
teaſt light by their anſwers on the ſubject 
upon which they were examined, for 
Mr. Burnaby's John happening to be 
ſtrongly addicted to ſubterraneous gal- 
lantry, had, while his maſter was playing 
the lover above, enacted the amoroſo 
below, and ſpent all his time in. making 
himſelf as agreeable as he could to his 
kitchen-companions. John, indeed, was 
2 complete coxcomb, to the utmoſt of 

-"Þ.4 1380 his 
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his abilities—nay, don't ſmile at the 
word—you won't think it altogether ſo 
abſurd, if you conſider, that though it 
is an eaſy matter to play the fool, a man 
muſt take ſome pains with himſelf, be- 
fore he can ſhine in the character of a 
coxcomb. Fools are the nurſlings of 


Nature, but coxcombs are the pupils of 
art. 


„What ſhall we do, Madam, ſaid 
Clara to her mother? — How ſhall we 
come at the truth of this affair ?—This 
{tate of ſuſpence is dreadful beyond deſ- 
cription.—I was never in ſuch perplex- 
ty in my life.—I am wild to know whe- 
ther poor Mr. Burnaby has really met 
with this ſhocking accident.” 


« So am I too, my dear, replied Mrs. 
Drayton, but am utterly at a loſs how 
to act in order to clear up the perplexing 
paragraph, and put an end to our ſuſ- 
pence. The ſervants, you ſee, give us 
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no information; l thought to have gain- 
ed the intelligence we wiſhed for, by 
their goſſiping with Mr. Burnaby's man, 


but now”— 


Excuſe me, Madam, for interrupt- 
ing you, cried Clara, but I have hit on 
an expedient which may perhaps anſwer 
our expectations, in relieving us from our 
uncertainty at leaſt, if it does not con- 
tribute to our repoſe. Mr. Burnaby's 
uncle, you know, lives in Argyle Street, 
and it is very probable that by applying 
to him we may---" * 


« A good thought, my. dear Clary, 
ſaid Mrs. Drayton, I will inſtantly write 
a few lines to Mr. Thornton, and ſend 
them by the honeſt fellow, whom we 
employ on expeditions which require fide- 
lity and diſpatch ; beſides, as he is alſo of 
a curious turn, he will no doubt be very 
circumſtantial in his enquiries.” 


F 6 The 
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The day which began in ſo melan- 
choly a manner, did not grow leſs fo as 
it advanced.---Dinner came, but with it 
came no appetite to Clara, nor was her 
mother more diſpoſed to partake of it.--- 
They ſat down, however, meerly to pre- 
vent ſickneſs, without receiving the ſmall- 
eſt ſatisfaction from a meal, which could 
hardly be called a ſocial one, becauſe the 
minds both of Mrs. Drayton and her 
daughter were too much agitated to let 
them enjoy the pleaſures of converſation. 


After dinner Clara attempted to do a 
little towards working her apron---but 
ſhe could not ſettle to it- -ſhe took it 
up ſeveral times, and threw it down 
again.---She had recourſe to reading, to 
lefen the tediouſneſs of time, bur, 
among all her books of entertainment, 
(and ſhe had an elegant collection) ſhe 


could not find a ſingle volume to anſwer 


the purpoſe for which ſhe tumbled over 
| | its 
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its leaves.---With her needle and her 
book, however, ſhe by turns, endea- 
voured to amule herſelf, and found ſome 
flight relief in ſhifting her ideas, though 
the leading ones continued to give her a 
great deal of diſturbance. 


While they were taking their tea in 
the afternoon by themſelves (for they 
found themſelves too much depreſſed by 
their embarraſſments, to receive ſome ladies 
in the neighbourhood, who would have 
waited on them) the meſſenger who had 
been diſpatched, returned. 


CHAP. IV. 


Continuation of- the perplexities, be- 
gun in the foregoing Chapter, 


HEN Clara heard the meſſenger 

whom her mother had diſpatched 

to Mr. Thornton, at the door, ſhe broke 
the cup ſhe had in her hand, by ſetting ir 


down 
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down precipitately upon the table, and, 
ſtarting from her chair, cried, © Now 
Madam, I hope we ſhall be relieved 
from the tortures of ſuſpence.” 


“J hope fo too, replied Mrs. Dray- 
ton, but don't be too ſanguine in your 
expectations, for fear a diſappointment 
ſhould double your uneaſineſs.“ 


By this time the truſty letter-carrier 
ſtood before them, but the expreſſive 


maotions which he made by ſcratching his 


head, ſhrugging up his ſhoulders, and 
ſhaking his ears, gave Mrs. Drayton and 
Clara no hopes of being ſatisfied with the 
execution of his commiſſion. 


Mrs. Drayton deſired him not to make 
fo many motions, but inform her what 
he had met with to occafion them. 
„What did you do, ſaid ſhe, with the 
letter, which I ordered. you to deliver to 
Mr. Thornton himſelf? 
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« Here it is, Madam,” replied he, 
fcraping moſt reſpectfully. 


« Bleſs me, Dixon, ſaid Mrs. Drayton, 
what's the meaning of this---why did you 
bring my letter back?“ 


« You ordered me, Madam, ſaid 
Dixon, to deliver it into the gentleman's 
own hands, thoſe were you words, I re- 
member them perfectly well, and that 

you muſt know, I couldnt do; becauſe 
why, he was not in the way to take it.“ 


Why then, replied Mrs. Drayton, you 
ſhould have ſtaid till he came home, for 
my letter was of very great conſequence, 
and required an immediate anſwer,” 


Well, Madam, do'nt be angry with 
me, ſaid Dixon, without hearing what 
I have for to ſay for myſelf,---I did for 
the beſt ; if I had ſtaid till the gentleman 


came 
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came home, I ſhould ſtay long enough, 
that's a ſure thing; for he won't be in 
town, the old woman told me, till the 
parliament meets, and that you know 
Madam, won't be in a hurry.” 


But did you find none of the fa- 
mily at home?“ 


__ «© No---Madam---not a foul,---only the 
old woman---they are all gone to the 


*Squire's eſtate yonder there in the North, 
I forget the place, but it is ſomething 
with land at the end of it.” 


« What an unlucky circumſtance !” 


ſaid Mrs. Drayton, taking the letter back 


again, 


« Ay, Madam, it 1s vaſt unlucky to 
be ſure, and I am heartily ſorry I can 
bring you no news about the gentleman 
you want to know ſomething about.--- 


Mrs. Jenny told me what a mortal bad 


way 
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way you and miſs have been in about 
him, and I have done all in my power 
to find out where he lodged.---The old 
woman knows nothing of the matter, 
for I aſked her concerning *Squire Burna- 
by you may be ſure ; becauſe I knowed 
you wanted to hear what was become of 
him. I aſked ſeveral ſervants in the 
neighbourhood, but they knowed no-body 
like the gentleman Mrs. Jenny deſcribed 
to me.— I have done my beſt, Madam, 
and ſo hope you will not blame me, tho? 
I can't bring you any good news.” 


No, ſaid Mrs. Drayton, I don't 
blame you at all, you have been very di- 
ligent in your enquiries, for which I very 
much commend you, and am fatisfied 
with your endeavours to bring me good 


news, though you have not been able to 
do it”. 


Mrs. Drayton then gave Dixon what 


ſhe thought ſufficient for the buſineſs ſhe 


had 
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had employed him about, and he, by 
the variety of his grins and geſtures, 
plainly appeared to think that he had 
been well rewarded for his trouble. Up- 
on occaſions of this kind, he never made 
any bargain with the good lady, who took 
up his time on her account, for he was 
fully convinced, that his pay in her ſer- 
vice would be always proportioned to his 
duty in it. 


After Dixon was departed, Mrs. Dray- 
ton and Clara fat down ſeriouſly to conſi- 
der, what ſteps they ſhould next take to 
unravel the perplexities of ſuſpence, per- 
plexities which ſeemed rather to increaſe, 
the more they endeavoured to diſentangle 
them. 


It is extremely odd, ſaid Mrs. Dray- 
ton,. that a man of Mr. Burnaby's for- 
tune, and ſo nearly related to a man of 
Mr. Thornton's figure in life, ſhould be 
neither known by the perfon who is left 

to 
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to take care of the houſe, nor by any of 
the ſervants in the neighbourhood.” 


« Why to be ſure, Madam, replied. 
Clara, all this ſeems extremely odd; if 
Mr. Thornton is upon the friendly terms 
with his nephew, on which he was ſome 
years ago when he left England, —But if, 
during Mr. Burnaby's reſidence abroad, 
any family differences happened between 
his father and his uncle, a coldnefs be- 
tween Mr. Thornton and him now may 
be the conſequence of thoſe differences, 
and if fo, we have certainly been making 
enquiries in a wrong quarter.“ 


Vou account, my dear Clara, very ſen- 
ſibly, ſaid her mother, for the diſappoint- 
ment we have received by Dixon's return 
from Argyle Street.—If Mr. Burnaby and 
Mr. Thornton were upon a friendly footing, 
the farmer would certainly be no ſtranger 
in that neighbourhood.—It is natural to 
ſuppoſe, that Mr. Burnaby, ſince his ar- 

rival 
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rival in England, has had no connections 
with his uncle, and that, from his long 
abſence, his name is hardly recollectedi in 
that part of the town.“ 


In this way did the worthy Mrs. Drayton 
and her amiable Daughter weary them- 
ſelves with conjectures, unable to attend 
to any ſubject, but that which had given 
riſe to them; and in this way, with the 
permiſſion of our readers, we will leave 
them, in order to acquaint them what 
happened to Bell and her Ladyſhip after 
tbey ſet off for Freak- park. 


CHAP. 
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Travelling chit- chat, between Lady Freak 
and Bell Drayton, in which the latter 
makes herſelf quite agreeable to the 
former, and feels herſelf exceſſively 


happy. 


S ſoon as Lady Freak's beautiful 

bays galloped from the door, Bell 
beſtowed not a thought on her mother 
and ſiſter, not even on her dear cabinet, 
but gave herſelf up entirely to the dreams 
of imagination, and was charming com- 
pany. She exerted all her powers to 
make Lady Freak pleaſed with her, and 
ſhe ſucceeded.—Bell had a great deal of 
vivacity, and had fo ſtrong a turn for 
obſervation, that the moſt trifling inci- 
dents, and, to all appearance, the moſt 
inſignificant characters, produced a train 
of lively ideas in her, by the communi- 
cation of which, in lively expreſſions ſhe 


as 
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was generally more admired for her chat 
than Clara, who had, however, by far the 
moſt ſolid, and therefore the moſt uſeful 


underſtanding. 


Lady Freak had alſo a great deal of 
ſprightlineſs in her diſpoſition, and faw 
the ridiculous in a character as ſoon as 
any body.—She was not very deep in her 
remarks, but they were always diverting, 
and the people who make ſuch, will ever 
be more agreeable, than thoſe who have 
nothing but depth to recommend them, 
— Grave geniuſſes, who make reflections 
wonderous ſhrewd, but at which you 
are not in the leaſt inclined to ſmile. 


« La! ſaid Lady Freak, I wonder 
your mother can bear ſuch a horrible 
dull place.— I ſwear I ſhould be dead in 
a month were I condemned to it.” 


Dull enough, indeed my Lady, 
faid Bel—1 am ſure I have found it ſo, 
| | but 
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but hope, by your ladyſhip's extreme po- 
liteneſs, to recover my ſpirits, which 
have been ſo much damped by ſpending 
my time like a mope, that I am afraid I 
ſhall infect your ladyſhip with my ſtupi- 
dity.” 

OO never fear, Bell, ſaid my Lady, 
I am not ſo ſoon thrown into the vapours, 
though I believe, ſuch a life as you have 
led would certainly produce them. —And 
beſides, you feem to have no neighbours ; 
I mean people fit to appear with—I 
ſee only a few ſhabby houſes about you, 
which can certainly contain nobody one 
knows,—-But J ſuppoſe your mother 
makes the moſt of them, and finds them 
good kind of people ; but to me thoſe 
people are the worſt company in the 
world.” | | | 


bes Really, my Lady, you have gueſſed 
perfectly right with regard to our neigh- 
bours, for they are certainly as forlorn a 
ſet 
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ſet as ever exiſted, —conſiſting chiefly 
of old maids and decayed widows, who 
live upon little annuities, and affect to 
deſpiſe the pleaſures of the world, be- 
cauſe they have it not in their power to 
enjoy them. Many, many afternoons 
have I wiſhed myſelf a thouſand miles 
off, when I have been obliged to hear my 
mother's good kind of people lamenting 
the follies and vices of the age, grumbling 


at the dearneſs of proviſions, and railing 


'at the government for not taking the 
price of butter under conſideration.— 
You do'nt know, my Lady, what a fuſs 
my mother makes when bread riſes, what 
a way ſhe is in when the butcher ad- 
vances a half-penny in the pound for his 
meat, and how ſhe haggles with the fel- 
lows: who come about with their fiſh, 
fowls, roots and rabbits.—I have no pa- 
tience to ſee her ſtanding at the door 
'with her maids, and ſquabbling for an 
hour about an odd farthing.—I always 
thought it exceſſively vulgar to appear 
7 upon 
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upon ſuch occaſions, and wonder ſhe will 
make herſelf look ſo little. For a woman 
who has kept a great deal of genteel 
company, and has really very proper no- 
tions of politeneſs, I think ſhe acts ra- 
ther abſurdly, in deſcending to ſuch mean- 
neſſes in the management of her family.” 


* You have painted your mother's 
notability Bell, ſaid Lady Freak, in very 
lively colours, and finiſhed your deſcrip- 
tion of her with no bad remark, for I 
think it indeed abſurd enough, to put one- 
ſelf on a footing with our ſervants, and 
trouble oneſelf about every little trifle 
that's done in the family—one may as 
well have no ſervants at all, as to be 
always after them. —l have no notion of 
ſuch ridiculous doings, not L—and I 
wonder that Mrs. Drayton, who, to be 
lure, as you ſay, has kept a great deal 


of genteel company, can demean herſelf 
in ſuch a manner.” 
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The appearance of a ſmart officer, well 
mounted, attracted their attention, and 
turned their converſation into another 
channel. 


Look my Lady, ſaid Bell, who had 
always a ſharp eye at a young fellow, 
what a ſmart figure is riding up to us!“ 


« Aye, ſaid my Lady, there is indeed 
ſumething very clever in his air, and he 
ſeems to be quite a man of faſhion.” _ 


By this time the ſmart officer, ap- 
proached the chariot, and, with extreme 


politeneſs, addreſſed himſelf to Lady 


Freak, who not recollecting him im- 
mediately, was ſomewhat embarraſſed by 
his ſalutation, but that embarraſſment was 
ſoon over, and ſhe made apologies, with 
equal politeneſs, for not recognizing him. 


« You 
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« You might well be ſurprized to ſee 
me, ſaid Colonel Freeman, and ſome- 
thing at a loſs to recolle& me, as I have 
been abroad ſo long, and have been ſo 
much weather-beaten.---What with the 
curſed” heat of a climate, fit only for Sa- 
lamanders to live in, and the fatigues to 
which a ſoldier is, in that part of the 
world, perpetually expoſed, I believe I 
am fo altered that you are hardly yet 
convinced, that your old friend Jack 
Freeman is now talking to you.“ 


Why really Captain, ſaid my Lady, 
you are very much altered in your looks, 
but your air, voice, manner and addreſs, 
are ſufficient to convince me that you 
are no impoſtor.---I am extremely glad to 
ſee you in ſuch good health and ſpirits, 
and hope you have made your fatigues 
turn to account.“ 


— 
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<«« Pretty well, pretty well, my Lady, 
ſaid Freeman, as times go; but let me 
tell you, that a ſoldier, who truſts only 
to his merit, mounts very ſlowly the 

ladder of preferment.— In plain Engliſh, 
my Lady, I might have fought to the 
ſtumps, and diſtinguiſhed myſelf in the 
moſt hazardous undertakings to no pur- 
poſe, if 1 had not accidently happened to 
win our general's heart one evening, by 
giving up to him, a very pretty girl, 


with whoſe perſon he was uncommonly 


ſtruck ; for he took ſuch a fancy to me 
from that moment, that he recommend- 
ed me ſtrongly to ſome powerful friends 
at court, and I ſoon felt the good effects 
of his prejudice in my favour, —I went 
out. Captain—and I am returned Colo- 
nel.“ 


« Why then, Colonel, ſaid my Lady, 
give me leave to wiſh you joy, very ſin- 
cerely, for I don't know a man in the 
226 ſervice 
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ſervice of his majeſty more worthy of 
that, and much higher honours.” 


« Your moſt obedient, Madam, ſaid 
the Colonel, bowing gracefully, your 
Ladyſhip's good opinion of me is ex- 
tremly flattering, and I am not a little 
vain of it, I affure you.—But how does 
Sir Charles do? I abſolutely forgot to 
aſk after him; to tell your Ladyſhip the 
truth, I was too much taken .up with 
the pleaſure I received in ſeeing his 
Lady.” ra 


„His Lady, replied Lady Freak, 
thinks herſelf | happy in meeting with 
you, Colonel. —But pray, if I may aſk, 
without being impertinent, have you any 
particular engagement upon your hands, 
for as I am going down to Freak-Park, 
with this Lady for the ſummer, I would 
be very glad to have our retirement en- 
livened by your company.—Sir Charles 
too will give you a hearty welcome, I 

© am 
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am ſure—We often thought of you, ef- 
pecially when any military promotions 


were made, and 1 wonder we over-looked 


your name in the liſt of them.“ 


« As to paying Sir Charles and your 
Ladyſhip a viſit at Freak-Park, I am 
afraid, it will not ſoon be in my power, 
for as I have not been a fortnight in 
England, I have a good deal of buſineſs 
upon my hands, which requires diſpatch 
but you may be aſſured that I ſhall 
with pleaſure ſeize the firſt opportunity 
to throw myſelf at your Ladyſhip's feet.” 


At the concluſion of this gallant 


ſpeech, the Colonel threw- himſelf into a 


prodigious fine attitude, in which he 
looked particularly graceful, and * 
ed _ 


Well, faid my Lady to her compa- 
nion, how do you hke the Colonel?” — 


66 n replied Bell, I like him vaſtly, 
he 
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he is the moſt agreeable creature I ever 
ſaw.—Nobody would think that he had 


been weather-beaten, by looking at him. 
If he has gone through the fatigues he 
talked of, he has pretty well recovered 
from them.—In ſhort, my Lady, I am 
quiet charmed with him.” 


« Ay, ſaid my Lady, he was always 
reckoned a charming fellow, I aſſure you, 
wherever he went.—If he had had a 
title I believe I ſhould have married him 
myſelf, though to be ſure Sir Charles is 
a prettier fellow, and was ſo much court- 
ed by all the girls who came into his 
company that I took an infinite deal of 
pleaſure in ſnapping him up, and making 
them fret with diſappointment. —Poor 
things—I ſhall never forget how they all 
looked when we made our appearance in 
public, after the wedding.—They were 
ready to burſt with envy and vexation.— 


I could ſee their eyes dart glances at me, 


as if they could devour me, and you 
G 4 may 
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may believe me, when I ſay that I enjoy- 
ed thoſe glances; for the more marks of 
envy they ſhewed, the greater was my 
delight at having diſappointed them;— 
for by ſecuring Sir Charles, I cut off 
moſt cruelly all their hopes,” 


It was cruel indeed, my Lady, faid 
Bell, to receive ſo much pleaſure from 
their uneaſineſſes, and I am ſorry your 
Ladyſhip triumphed ſo much over the 
poor girls. But who is this ſpirited 
foldier, who is happy in being ſo high in 
your Ladyſhip's favour py 


“ Bell, ſaid my Lay, you look arch; 
and the curioſtty which appears in your 
face about the Colonel, convinces me, 
that he 1s not very low in yours.” 


10 Why——why"—— 


Come, come, ſaid my Lady, don't 


hammer and ſtammer about it, child, I 
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ſee by your eyes, that you are not at all 
diſguſted with his appearance, and I will 
anſwer for your being leſs ſo, on a nearer 
acquaintance. His charms, take my word 
for it, are not confined to his perſon.— 
He is a ſenſible fellow, and has lively 
parts which make him appear to great 
advantage in converſation.— What do 
you think I have diſcovered in the little 
interview we had together juſt now ?” 


« Nay, my Lady cried Bell, ſome- 
what confuſed, how ſhould I know? I 


cannot poſſibly Seele at your n 8 
thoughts.“ 


« believe you gueſs at my preſent 
thoughts, ſaid my Lady, looking earneſt- 
ly at her—but, however, that you may 
be certain of them, I muſt tell you that 
I have diſcovered in the Colonel, an in- 
clination to be better acquainted with a 
certain young Lady, called en Bell 
Drayton, if you know ſuch a one. 
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O fye, my Lady, you cannot ſurely 
be ſerious, ſaid Bell. - What can the 
Colonel ſee in me, I wonder, to wiſh for 
a nearer acquaintance ?” | 


Indeed my dear Bell, ſaid my Lady, 
I was never more ſerious in my life: he 
looked at you ſeveral times, while he 
was ſpeaking to me, in ſo particular a man- 
ner, that I am ſure he hkes you, and I 
will venture farther to ſay, that you like 
him.” 


« Like him! ſaid Bell, He is, I con- 
feſs, my Lady, a ſmart fellow, and has 
quite the air and behaviour of a man of 
fafhion ; but I have no notion of liking 
a man at firſt ſight.” | 


«© Yes, but you have though, replied 
my Lady, and I don't think ſuch a no- 
tion at all abſurd.—You have no occaſion 
to be aſhamed of liking him, I aſſure 
you, for he his of a good family, though, 

being 
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being a younger brother, he has little but 
his commiſſion to figure with at preſent, 
but if his elder brother dies without 
children, and it is highly probable he 
will, as he is an old, infirm batchelor, 
with a violent averſion to matrimony, he 


will ſlide into a very pretty eſtate of 


about two thouſand a year—no more, 
Bell. —What do you think of liking 
the Colonel now?“ 


« Why certainly, my Lady, ſaid Bell, 
the Colonel's proſpects are very flattering, 
but when I fix my inclinations on a man, 
his merit will be more the object of my 
attention, than his money.” 


% Perhaps it may, ſaid my Lady, 
though I am not quite ſo clear that it 
would; however, I hope you will own, 
that money is no bad ſupplement to the 
greateſt merit.” 
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That I am very ready to allow, my 
Lady, ſaid Bell, becaufe the world ex- 
acts from us an appearance which cannot 
be ſupported without it: but I could 
never bear to marry a frightful diſagree- 
able creature meerly for his riches.“ 


« There I am heartily of your mind, 
ſaid my Lady.—But tell me now, with- 
out keeping the ſecret any longer, whe- 
ther you really don't think the Colonel 
the prettieſt fellow you ever ſaw?” 


« To tell you the truth, my Lady, 
ſaid Bell, I have ſeen many handſomer 


men. 


« Handfomer, cried my Lady—why 
aye, if you confine handſomeneſs to a face; 
but when I talk of a pretty fellow, I 
mean a man who is tout enſemble, in his 
whole figure, air, and deportment, ſtrik- 
ing and agreeable, and who prepoſſeſſes 


the 


that though ſhe had ſeen handſomer men 
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the eye in his favour before it has time 
to examine him. There are many very 
handſome men as heavy as lead, as 
clumſy as country clowns, who have not 
the leaſt ſpirit in their looks, the leaſt 
grace in their geſtures. Now you muſt 
know, I have an invincible averſion to a 
handſome man of this caſt, but in my 
idea of a pretty fellow every thing agree- 
able is included—He is charming altoge- 
ther.—Such a man is Colonel Freeman, 
and I hope he will be able to ſpend a 
great part of the ſummer with us, for I 
have a ſtrong notion, that I ſhall manage 
matters ſo, as to bring two people toge- 
ther, who ſeem to be very ſuitable to 
each other,” 


The colour which fluſhed into Bell's 
cheeks at the cloſe of this ſpeech, to 
heighten the natural roſyneſs of her com- 
plection, plainly convinced Lady Freak, 


> 


the 
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the appearance of the Colonel had made 
an impreſſion upon her. 


„J like to ſee that fine fluſh in your 
face, Bell, faid my Lady, when I faid 
that I hoped Freeman would ſpend a 
great part of the ſummer ; it looks well, 
child, it ſhows that you think of him as 
I would have you, and really gives ſuch 
a ſpirit to your complexion, that you look 
a thouſand times better than you did 
when you got into the chariot.— The 
ſight of a pretty fellow, eſpecially if that 
pretty fellow ſeems to take particular no- 


tice of one, I know, by experience, is a 


prodigious advantage to one's looks, for 


the bluſhes called up, during the mo- 


ments of admiration, are exceſſively be- 
coming,—Am I not right Bell? Don't 


you feel the truth of what I ſay, as well 


as hear it?“ 


I feel my cheeks as hot as fire, ſaid 
Bell; and am very glad, my Lady, that 
the 
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the Colonel does not fee them juſt now, 
for he would certainly think he might do 
any thing with ſuch a colouring girl, and 


grow ſaucy upon it.” 


With ſuch kind of chat as the fore- 
going, Lady Freak and Bell Drayton 
whirled away the time, till they arrived 
at their journey's end. 


CH. AP. N. 


Lady Freak and Bell, received at Freak- 
Park by Sir Charles and Lord George 
Frolick.—Character of the latter. 


I R Charles and Lord George having 
arrived before the Ladies, amuſed 
themſelves at the billiard-table, pour paſſer 
le tem. As ſoon as Lord George heard 
the ſpirited ſound of a carriage rattling 
round the court-yard, he ran to the 
window of the room in which they were 
playing, and after he had made a ſmiling 
bow 
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bow to her Ladyſhip, hurried down 
ſtairs, telling Sir Charles he —_ finiſh 
the game by himſelf. 


He was at the door of the carriage juſt 
as it ſtopped, and was very alert in hand- 
ing out Lady Freak—Sir Charles was 
ready to receive Bell, and both ſhe and 
her Ladyſhip, by the eaſineſs of their be- 
haviour, ſeemed to be very well ſatisfied 
with the little gallantries which were paid 


to them, while they aſcended the flight of 


ſtairs leading to the houſe. 


Lord George, however, notwithſtand- 
ing his gallantries to Lady Freak, could 
not help turning frequently towards her 
companion, whom he eyed with particu- 
lar attention. 


« Who is that pretty girl behind with 


Sir Charles, my Lady? where did your 
Ladyſhip pick her up ?—Are you not 


afraid to truſt Sir Charles with her?” 


Theſe 
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Theſe queſtions were uttered almoſt 
all in a breath.—L ady Freak was a little 
piqued at them, becauſe my Lord ap- 
peared more ſtruck with the object which 
occaſioned them, than ſhe wiſhed him 
to be.—She had brought Beil down 
to Freak-Park, by way of an humble 
companion, a perſon with whom one can 
do what one will, but not for a rival. 


O my Lord, ſaid ſhe, that girl is 
one of Drayton's daughter's, who had a 
place in the office, and left his fa- 
mily in a very poor way,—Her mother 
and ſiſter live in a private manner at, 
and can, with much ado, make a decent 
appearance.—As Mrs. Drayton is a good 
kind of woman, I have taken Bell, the 
youngeſt, to ſpend the fummer with me, 
and give her ſome amuſement, for ſhe 
is a fmart girl, and has been brought up 
to reliſh a higher ſtyle of life, than ſhe 
can now pretend to.—Poor girl, I pity 


her 
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her—but how can children help the folly 
of their parents ?” 


Lady Freak, by mentioning Bell in 
this ſort of light to Lord George, in- 
tended to have drawn off his attention 
from her, as ſhe imagined he would not 
think of falling in love with a girl ſo 
much beneath him.—But Lady Freak 
did not gain her point by ſo doing; nor 
could ſhe, with all her fineſſing, pre- 
vent his Lordſhip from being very parti- 
cular with her fair companion, who made 
more uſe of her perſonal charms, and the 
accompliſhments with which education 
had furniſhed her, than was expected. 


As my readers have yet been acquaint- 
ed with only a few outlines of Lord 
George's character, a more finiſhed por- 
trait of a man, who 1s not to be a cy- 
pher in this hiſtory, may perhaps be not 
diſagreeable to them. 


Lord 
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Lord George Frolick was the youngeſt 
ſon of the Duke of * *, and one of 
the moſt agreeable men that ever figured 
among the fair-ſex, with whom he was a 
remarkable favourite, Commanding in 
his mein, and inſinuating in his man- 
ners. 


His firſt appearance raiſed reſpect, and 
his ſubſequent behaviour inſpired delight. 
His parts were at once ſolid and lively, 
and he had the happy, but uncommon art, 
of accommodating his converſation to all 
companions with ſo much facility, that 
he made himſelf always agreeable to the 
graveſt, and the gayeſt of both ſexes.— 
With philoſophers, and men of deep pe- 
netration, he was as deep as they, and 
went to the bottom of the moſt profound 
ſubjects, with as much eaſe, as if he had 
never reflected upon any other: with gay, 
thoughtleſs fellows, whoſe heads never 
ached with reflection, he appeared as gay, 

and 
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and as thoughtleſs, and never interrupted 
their empty mirth, by the ſmalleſt ap- 
proaches to rationality. With the bottle- 
hero, he was a down-right bac chanal, 
with the debauchee, a delicious rake.— 
He ſaw life in all ſhapes, ſtudied it, and 
was a perfect maſter of the world.— Fe- 
male life, however, was Lord George's 
favourite ſtudy.— The fair-ſex were the 
principal objects of his purſuit.—Nobody 
knew women, as well as men, better.— 
By a perpetual practice in the Qvidian 
ſchool, he was intimately acquainted with 
all the avenues to the female heart, which 
he never found able to reſiſt his attacks. 


I have ſaid that Lord George was com- 


manding in his mein, and that his firſt 


appearance raiſed reſpect, but as ſome 


people will probably think this deſcrip- 
tion of his perſon not quite diffuſe enough, 
I will enlarge it, by telling them, that he 


was in his ſtature above the middle ſize, 


very — limbed, and elegantly 
made 
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made throughout.— His features were 
very regular, he had a manly bloom in 
his countenance, and a pair of eyes, only 
to be equalled for the powers of expreſ- 
ſion, by thoſe, to which our Engliſh Roſ- 
cius is ſo much indebted for his theatri- 
cal fame.—There was a grandeur in his 
air, but it was not of the forbidding 
kind: there was alſo an eaſineſs in his de- 
portment, which while it encouraged 
eaſineſs in others, excluded that forward 
fort of familiarity fo apt to be productive. 
of indelicate freedoms. He was affable 
to all, but his affability was not indiſ- 
criminately aſſumed to make him popur- 
larly pleaſing. To all ranks and degrees 
of people he adapted his behaviour with 
ſo much propriety and addreſs, that he 
was at the ſame time a favourite among 
his ſuperiors, his inferiors, and his equals. 
I have forgot to tell my fair readers, that 
his Lordſhip had an enchanting mouth, 
which was always opened with a ſmile, 
and with that ſmile, always diſcovered as 

white 
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white and as even a ſet of teeth, as any 
beauty would wiſh to be poſſeſſed of.— 
His voice too mult not be forgotten—his 
voice was extremely muſical, and when 
tuned to love, the moſt rock-hearted 
prude was not proof againſt its melody. 


As Bell Drayton had not the leaſt ſpark 
of prudery in her diſpoſition, it may na- 4 
turally enough be imagined, from the is F 
above deſcription of Lord- George Fro- 
lick's perſonal charms, and acquired at- 
tractions, that ſhe ſoon found herſelf in 
an embarraſſed ſituation : ſhe did ſoon 
find herſelf in ſuch a ſituation, but her em- 


barraſſments were very different from 
thoſe of her ſiſter, whom we left in a 
condition not at all to be envied, and 
concerning whom the curious reader will 


find ſomething in the following chapter, 


t. 
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The author performs the promiſe which 
he made at the concluſion of the laſt 
chapter. 


WO people, eſpecially a mother 

and a daughter, cannot be pictured 
in a more aukwardly-diſtreſſed ſituation, 
than were Mrs. Drayton and her daughter, 
when all their endeavours to come at the 
truth or the falſhood of the paragraph 
which alarmed them, had proved ineffec- 
tual.—They were quite at a loſs to know 
how to proceed in their enquiries, and 
ſpent the remainder of the evening in a 
ſtate of the moſt tormenting anxiety, 
which rendered them unable to enjoy the 
bleſſings of repoſe ; bleſſings with which 
thoſe only whoſe minds are free from 
perturbation are acquainted, 


After 
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After a night, full of interrupted dozes, 


and diſquieting dreams, they roſe at the 


uſual hour, reſtleſs and unrefreſhed.— 
They drefſed themſelves without hope, 
and fat down to breakfaſt without appe- 
tite, and if their mental anguiſh had con- 
tinued. much longer, the conſequences 
might have been fatal to their health — 
But, luckily for them, with their morning 
repaſt, the miſery of the morning ended 
—by the arrival of Mr. Burnaby himſelf, 
who entered the parlour, with the ſame 
ſpirit with which he took leave of them, 
and viſibly appeared, by the joyouſneſs of 
his ſalutation; to have had not the leaſt 
conception of the uneaſineſs which they 
had endured on his account. 


The uneaſineſs, and the continued 
anxiety, which both. Mrs. Drayton and 
Clara had felt, during the ſuſpence they 
had been in concerning Mr. Burnaby's 
welfare, had made too great an impreſ- 

ſion 
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ſion on their minds, to be immediately 
diſſipated at his appearance. Though it 
gave a happy turn to their ſpirits, it 
could not at once ſtrike out the traces of 
anxiety from their features, which, in 
the midſt of all their expreſſions of joy 
to ſee him ſo well, he plainly diſcerned, 
but could not gueſs at the cauſe of them. 
«© My dear Madam, faid he, I have no 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that both you and your 
amiable daughter here, are not glad to 
ſee me; but though you and ſhe flatter 
me very much by telling me ſo, there is 
a mixture of embarraſſment and anxiety 
in your countenances, which, were I not 
aſſured of the goodneſs of your hearts, 
would make me fancy ſtrange things. — 
]! ſhould be apt to imagine that ſomething 
| Had happened a occaſion divided opi- 
nions about me. 


Something indeed has happened, 
ſaid Mrs. Drayton, to occaſion the em- 
barraſſment and anxiety the marks of 

Vol. I. H whieh 
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which ſtill ſhew themſelves in our faces, 
but we have had no divided opinions 
about you.,—You have always appeared 
to us in the ſame light, and had not our 
.regard for you been ſincere, you would 
not have {een any ſuch marks to wonder 


at. ; 


« You are myſterious, Madam, ſaid 
Burnaby, and will extremely oblige me 
by being more intelligible.” 


„Why then Sir, ſaid Mrs. Drayton, 
I will tell you as clearly as I can, that my 
daughter and I have alarmed ourſelves 
very much with a news-paper, in which | 
it was ſaid that a Mr. James Burnaby— + þ 


« Say no more Madam I ſaw the 
paragraph I thought you might be 
alarmed—(and you too Miſs- turning to 
Clara) as it was particularly worded, 
with my chriſtian and ſurname—and or- 
dered my ſervant to come directly to you, 
I that 
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that by receiving a meſſage from me, 
you might have no room to imagine that 
I was the Mr. Burnaby whom the news- 
writer had thrown into ſo dangerous a 
ſituation.” 


« You was very kind, Sir, ſaid Clara, 
to think of us upon the occaſion, bur 
indeed your ſervant never came here to 
relieve us from a ſtate of uncertainty, and 
(I need not add) unhappineſs, in which 
cruel ſtate we remained till 'you entered 
the parlour.— The fight of you, re- 
moved our fears for your ſafety, but 
when anxiety has long harraſſed the mind, 
the marks of it will not inſtantly be 
driven from the features.” | 


Clara, ſaid Mrs. Drayton, has told 
you the true ſtate of the caſe, and I dare 
ſay you will now ceale to be ſurprized at 
the awkward welcome we gave you, when 
you ſaluted us with your uſual good- 
humour and politeneſs,” 


H 2 < Icer- 
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<« T certainly, Madam, ſaid he, ceaſe 
to wonder at the uneaſineſs which both 
you and your amiable daughter have felt 
on my account, after the many reaſons 
you have given me to believe myſelf wor- 
thy of her' eſteem and yours; but I 
cannot help wondering at the negligence 
of my ſervant, in diſobeying my orders, 
and at his aſſurance in telling me that he 
had been here, and that you, and Miſs 
Drayton were perfectly well. —But I will 
diſcharge him as ſoon as I go home, for 


having——" 


_ & Nay now, ſaid Mrs. Drayton, you 
are too warm, Sir—your coming again 
has made allt hings right—we have, to be 
ſure, ſuffered a great deal, but our ſuf- 
ferings are all over, and I beg that they 
may be forgotten, and that your ſervant 
may be pardoned this time.“ 


„lam 
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6] am quite of my mother's opinion, 
ſaid Clara, and as I am now very happy 
myſelf, cannot bear the thoughts of hav- 
ing any body puniſhed on my account.” 

« Well, replied Burnaby, I believe it 
is no eaſy matter to meet with two ſuch 
very good natured ladies - you ſhall do 
with me juſt as you pleaſe - nobody 1s 
more ready to forget and forgive than 
myſelf, but there are ſome things, which, 
though they may be forgiven by the 
chriſtian, can never be forgotten by the 
man.— However, this is ſerious talking, 
and not altogether to the purpoſe. —I 
come here upon a quite different errand— 
I came to enquire what progreſs has been 
made in the preparations for the day 
which is to make me the happieſt huſband 
in England.” | 


* OSir, ſaid Mrs. Drayton, you can- 
not imagine that we could think of that 
day, after the impreſſion which your ſup- 
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poſed ſituation had made upon our 
minds, and while we remained unable to 
come at the knowledge of your reat 
one.“ 


What you ſay, is true Madam, ſaid 
he, but I think ſo much of that day my- 
ſelf, that I forget the interruptions which 
have happened to delay it.—However, as 
thoſe interruptions are now happily over, 
J hope, Madam, the buſineſs on which I 
build all my future felicity, will go on 
briſkly, and be no more retarded, for, to 
tell you the truth, I ſhall complain heavily 
of the tediouſneſs of time till it is finiſh- 
ed.—Delays, according to the old ſaying, 
are dangerous.—In love affairs they cer- 
tainly are often ſo; and always diſagree- 
able.—Do, therefore, dear Madam, ac- 
celerate matters as much as you can, and 
give me not room to tax you with the 
want of ſenſibility.—I have no reaſon at 
preſent, I confeſs, to imagine that you 
are void of that tender paſſion, but if, 
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in the management of this intereſting 
affair of mine, you ſhould take it into 
your head that procraſtination is a proof 
of the delicacy of your ſenſations, you 
will make me quarrel with you. —I am 
ſorry to ſay it, but the impatience of a 
lover muſt apologize for all the tranſ- 
greſſions I commit againſt the rules of 
politeneſs,” 


Burnaby, while he was thus jocoſely 
haſtening Mrs. Drayton to accelerate 
matters, looked frequently at Clara, to 
ſee if her features moved in his favour, 
and was fully ſatisfied with the motion of 
them—They were ſufficiently expreſſive 
of the feelings of her heart, and con- 
vinced him that thoſe feelings, and his 
own, were preciſely alike. To ſome frigid 
readers, of cold conſtitutions, theſe little 
particulars may, perhaps, appear too tri- 
fling, and unimportant ; but ſuch parti- 
culars will, I truſt, be dwelt on with 
pleaſure by thoſe. who are well enough 
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acquainted with the paſſion of love to 
feel the force of them. 


Mrs. Drayton entered thoroughly into 
the good humoured raillery of her future 
lon-in-law, and laughingly told him, 
that if nothing unforeſeen happened to 
retard their domeſtic employments, he 
ſhould have no cauſe to tax her with tar- 
dineſs in the execution of them. | 


* Give me your hand, good Madam, 
ſaid Burnaby in a tranſport— (this was a 
particular way he had whenever he was 
remarkably pleaſed) you charm me by 
falling in ſo cleverly with my humour, 


and viewing me exactly in the light in 
which I wiſh always to be placed for your 


obſervation.—Come, Miſs Drayton, con- 


tinued he, follow your mother's ex- 


ample, like a dutiful child, and reſume that 
chearfulneſs which you poſſeſſed, when 
I was laſt in your company. — There is no 
living tolerably happy without a chear- 


ful 
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ful diſpoſition ;—it gives an additional 
reliſh to every joy this world can afford. 
—You think, I ſuppoſe, that by throw- 
ing a little ſeriouſneſs into your face juſt 
at this juncture, you will give a more 
matrimonial caſt to it; but pray take 
care not to overdo it, for though I allow 
a moderate degree of ſeriouſneſs in a 
young lady's face, to be extremely be- 
coming at a funeral, I cannot fee any 
reaſon why ſhe ſhould put on a woful 


countenance at the approach of her wed- 
ding.” 


Clara, it is true, was engaged in a re- 
verie on her future life, while Mr. Bur- 
naby and her mother were carrying on 
their ſprightly converſation, and at the 
moment Burnaby immediately addreſſed 
himſelf to her, appeared with a ſobriety 
of aſpect which gave a man of his lively 
turn a fair opening to be arch upon it.— 


She ſtarted from her ruminations, at his 


abrupt tranſition from her mother to her- 
H 5 | : ſelf, 
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ſelf, and the pretty confuſion which ſhe 
felt, at being rouzed from them by her 
lover, gave a luſtre to her charms.— 
An affected confuſion, in her, would 
have diſguſted him, but as he was aſſured 
that it aroſe from accident, it flattered 
his vanity and made her appear more 
-amiable in his eyes.—True lovers are al- 
ways wonderfully happy with theſe ſtrokes 
of nature, during the moments of court- 
ſhip, becauſe they diſcover the workings 
of the heart. | 


Clara's confuſion, however, laſted no 
longer than to give a fine momentary 
glow to her complexion. She ſoon re- 
covered from her ſurpriſe, and made 
anſwers to Mr. Burnaby's vivacities, 
which added fuel to his deſires, and in- 


creaſed his impatience. 


„What a ſimpleton was I, ſaid Bur- 
naby, to Clara, not to ſet off myſelf, and 
convince you by a perſonal appearance, 

that 
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that I was ſafe and ſound? —What a deal 
of uneaſineſs I ſhould have prevented, 
by not employing my ſervant to clear 
up your doubts concerning my bodily 
welfare, and how many precious hours 
have been thrown away, which might 
have been more agreeably and uſefully 
filled up? l was certainly guilty of a ca- 
pital overſight, but who can foreſee 
events?—If I had been alone at the time 
I read the paragraph, which I thought 
would occaſion much perplexity, I be- 
lieve I ſhould have mounted my ſwifteſt 
horſe, in order to contradict it; but, to 
tell you the truth, I received a viſit, juſt 
at that critical minute, from an old 
friend, lately arrived from America, 


whom I have not ſeen for ſeveral years, 


which, though it did not drive you from 
my memory, divided my attention ſo 
much that I was puzzled to know how to 
act. At laſt, the often- tried diligence of 
my ſervant determined me to ſend him 
away with apologies for my being fo par- 
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ticularly engaged. I deſired him over 
and over, to mention the unexpected ar- 
rival of an old friend ; becauſe I flattered 
myſelf, that the ſingularity of the occa- 


ſion would rather be excuſed than re- 
ſented.” 


„ Your behaviour Sir, ſaid Mrs. Dray- 
ton, ſtands in need of no apology—you 
have ſufficiently proved the goodneſs of 
your intentions, and nobody who was in 
your ſituation, would have ſuſpected a 
diſappointment to them—and I will an- 
{wer for Clara, that ſhe thinks as I do, 
with regard to your conduct.“ 


« You are very ready, Madam, to 
anſwer for your daughter's thoughts, but 
if I am not very much miſtaken in her, 
ſhe has ſome thoughts with which you are 
not acquainted, notwithſtanding all your 
penetration.—Hey, Miis Drayton—what 
ſay you to me now ?” 


Why 
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„ Why I fay, Sir, replied Clara, that 
upon this occaſion, my mother's thoughts 
and mine are exactly the ſame. An old 
friend 1s always welcome, and the fight 


of ſuch a one, after a long W parti- 


cularly ſo.“ 


„ Ha—lI admire your addreſs, Miſs. 
Drayton, ſaid he, in ſliding away from 
the ſubject I hinted at but I ſee your 
drift, you long now I am ſure to know 
who this old friend of mine is, and your 


. curioſity is extremely natural: I ſee by 


your ſmiles, that I am right in my aſſer- 
tion, and will therefore tell you who was: 
the innocent cauſe of your diſtreſs, and 
my diſappointment.—His name is Free- 
man, as agreeable, and as amiable a man: 
as ever lived, as brave and as ſkilful a 
ſoldier as ever fought. —He is deſcended. 
from a good family, but from the ex- 
travagance of a ridiculous father, is poſ- 


ſeſſed of a very ſmall fortune, beſides his 


COIN- 
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commiſſion. —He went over ſome years 
ago, when the war broke out in Ameri- 
ca, Captain; he is now, returned Colonel, 
and in far better circumſtances than when 
he left England. —When you write next 
to Freak-Park, aſk your ſiſter what ſhe 
thinks of him.” 


c HAP. VIII. 
Converſation continued. 


Urnaby, when he ſtopped ſhort in the 
middle of his panegyric on Colonel 
Freeman, and deſired Miſs Drayton to 
aſk her ſiſter what ſhe thought of him, 
looked at the ſame time ſo very ſignifi- 
cantly, that Clara, though ſhe could not 
gueſs at the motives of his requeſt, could 
not help. conjecturing, that ſomething 
particular had happened to occaſion it. 
Her eyes evidently difcovered the ſitua- 
tion of her mind—not a ſingle turn of 
which eſcaped thoſe of her lover. —He 

SLE: wanted 
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wanted no words to convey her thoughts 
upon the occaſion ; if he had, he would 
have been diſappointed, for Clara had 
not any ready for utterance, ſo much 
was ſhe ſtartled at his myſterious abrupt- 
neſs. 


«© You ſeem quite embarraſſed, Miſs 
Drayton, at the queſtion I defired you to 
aſk when you wrote to Freak-Park.— 
You need not be alarmed at it, I aſſure 
you, it 1s a very innocent one, though 
probably it will throw your ſiſter into a 
fine. fuſs, and make her not a little won- 
der how you come to know any thing 
about the Colonel.” 


« Why really, Sir, ſaid Clara, I con- 
feſs that I am puzzled to think what con- 
nections your friend and my ſiſter have 
together, for I never heard of his name 
till you mentioned it; and as you ſay, 
he is but juſt arrived from America, after 
an abſence of ſeveral years, their ac- 

| quaint- 
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quaintance cannot ſurely have been of a 
long ſtanding.” 


* No, no, faid Burnaby, not very 
long, Madam—the Colonel never faw her 
but once, and then knew nothing of her, 
not even her name, but from the deſcrip- 
tion which he gave of her perſon, and the 
company ſhe was with, I have all the 
reaſon in the world to think, that Miſs 
Bell Drayton 1s the girl, who has made a 


hole in his heart. —You look more in 
ſuſpence than ever; I will therefore drop 


the myſtic, and talk like a plain-ſpoken- 


man, without proceeding any farther in. 


an enigmatical ſtrain. 


l was at my houſe in the country 
making it as ſmart as I could for your re- 
ception—when the Colonel —how he 


found me out I cannot poſſibly divine— 


-agreeably ſurpriſed me with a viſit. — 
The ſight of an old friend is always plea- 


fing, after the ſeparation of ſeveral years 
| par- 
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particularly ſo; —we had a great deal to 
ſay to each other, but, as is generally the 
caſe, on a firſt meeting, could not com- 
municate, from the mutual agitation of 
our ſpirits, half the thoughts with which 
our heads were filled. As that agitation, 
however, ſubſided by degrees, our con- 
verſation grew more regular, and he en- 
tertained me very agreeably with a lively 
detail of his military operations, in which 
his affairs of gallantry were in an amuſing 
manner intermixed.— As he was always 
an admirer of the fair ſex, I rallied him, 
in my uſual way, on his general paſſion 
for them, and told him, with a laugh, 
that after all his roving, he ſhould think 
of ſettling domeſtically.— He replied, that 
he had ſome thoughts of doing fo, hav- 
ing accidentally ſeen a young Lady who 
had ſtruck him with her perſon, and with 
whom he hoped to be acquainted, when 
he went to Freak-Park.” 


“ Freak- 
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„ Freak-Park ! ſaid I, ſtarting, with a 
little ſurprize ; what are you acquainted 
with the Freaks ?” { 


O yes, replied he, Lady Freak was 
a flame of mine formerly, but in thoſe 
days, I was too general a lover, to think 
of fixing my inclinations on one woman. 
But I am now of another opinion, and 
begin to think the matrimonial ſcheme, 
very rational, and if properly conducted, 
capable of producing the moſt durable 

happineſs. —But to the point—you muſt 
know, I met her Ladyſhip the other day 
going down in her poſt-chariot, and ſhe 
preſſed me to ſpend part of the ſummer 
with her in the country.—There was a 
young Lady with her, whom I never ſaw 
before ; but if appearances are not very 
deceitful, ſhe will become matrimony ex- 
tremely well—In ſhort I am quite taken 
with what I have ſeen of her—you ſmile 
Eis 
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—is there any thing ſo extraordinary in 
being captivated by a pretty girl?“ 


“No, no, my dear Colonel, ſaid I, no- 
thing extraordinary in being ſo: but I 
ſmile to think, that you and I may per- 
haps ſtrengthen the ties of friendſhip by 
being related to each other,” 


© How ſo? replied he—now you puzzle 
me more and more to unriddle your 
meaning—nay—prithee don't laugh ſo— 
but compoſe your muſcles, and tell me 
what raiſes your mirth.” 


« Why really, my good friend, I can- 
not help laughing at the oddneſs of your 
adventure, which may turn out, perhaps, 
very agreeably in many reſpects ; for you 
muſt know that I am at this time making 
my addreſſes to the ſiſter of the Lady, 
whom you ſaw with Lady Freak, and ac- 
tually preparing to ſalute her miſtreſs of 
this manſion, as a certain acquaintance of 


Ours 
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ours would pompouſly expreſs himſelf 
upon ſuch an occaſion.” 


<« This diſcovery gave a new turn to the 
converſation, and had ſuch an eftect upon 
my amiable friend, that he ſaid he ſhould be 
doubly animated to purſue an object, 
which ſeemed to be ſo worthy of his at- 
tention, and aſſured me, when we parted, 
that he would diſpatch the little buſineſs 
he had upon his hands, and convey him- 
ſelf to Freak-Park. I will anſwer for 
his expedition, for I never ſaw a man 
man more delighted with the information 
he received from me.— I gave him, you 
may be ſure, a full and faithful account 
of the Drayton family, and you may be 
as ſure from my deſcription of his beha- 
viour, that the ſaid account is not fit to 
be repeated.” 


Burnaby ſpoke the words, not fit to 


be repeated, with ſo ſignificant a tone, 
that their meaning could neither be miſ- 
| | taken, 
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taken, nor give offence they were taken 
as they were meant, in a flattering ſenſe, 
and gave pleaſure both to the mother and 
the daughter. 


Well, ſaid Mrs. Drayton, your 
friend's adventure was droll enough, and 
as you have mentioned him in ſo favour- 
able a light, as a ſoldier, and as a man, 
I cannot, without affronting his merit, 
and your judgment, but wiſh that Bell 
may be as agreeable to him as Clara is 
to you,” 


Clara coloured at the concluſion of 
this ſpeech —Burnaby, who never ſuf- 
fered any alterations in her countenance 
to eſcape him, ſmiled at her confuſion, and 
ſaid, It is very true, Miſs Drayton, what 
your mother has been ſaying, you are cer- 
tainly agreeable to me, and I certainly 
wiſh your ſiſter may be ſo to the Colonel. 
— What a cleyer family we ſhall make, 

when 
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when we are all domeſtically ſettled to- 
gether—ſhall we not ?” 


* You are extremely droll in your 
manner, Sir, ſaid Clara, and would 
make me ſmile, if I was ever fo ilk-dil- 
poſed to do ſo.—I wiſh my ſiſter a great 
deal of happineſs, and if your friend is the 
character you draw him, ſhe will, I be- 
lieve, have as much reaſon to expect it, 
as ſhe has merit to deſerve it.“ 


A more ſiſterly ſpeech, ſaid Burna- 
by, I never heard; and you, for making 
it, Miſs Drayton, give a new proof of the 
goodneſs of your heart.” 


Burnaby then, taking out his watch, 
and finding, that he had chatted away 
more time than he intended, took his 
leave, and when he rode away from the 
door, Mrs. Drayton and Miſs could not 
help expreſſing their ſurpriſe to each 
other, on the Colonel's being ſo charmed 
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with Bell, at firſt fight, nor wiſhing, from 
what they had heard of him, that her 
behaviour-might ſtrengthen the impreſſion 
which her perſon had made upon him. 


If Bell conducts herſelf properly, 


ſaid Mrs. Drayton, ſhe will, I doubt not, 


increaſe her conſequence in the Colonel's 
eyes.—She can make herſelf very agree- 
ble if ſhe pleaſes, and, in ſpite of all her 
little impetuoſities of temper, is a -very 
deſerving girl.” 


<« She is ſo, ſaid Clary, and will, I dare 
ſay, make herſelf of conſequence in the 
Colonels eyes.—I long vaſtly to know 
what ſort of an impreſſion his firſt ap- 
pearance made on her; and muſt write to 
her directly.— This affair begins to be ſo 
intereſting, that I cannot fet any bounds 
to my curioſity.” | 


4 do not at all wonder at your curi- 
olity, my dear, replied Mrs. Drayton ; 1 
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have myſelf a ſtrong deſire to know, what 
will be the reſult of the Colonel's viſit to 
Freak-Park.—I have therefore no objec- 
tion to your writing away to your ſiſter, 
as ſoon as you chooſe, nay, I am as eager 


as you are to have a letter diſpatched to 


her.” 


Upon this, Mrs. Drayton and her 
daughter ſeparated, the former to give 
ſome neceſſary orders to her ſervants, the 
latter to write to her ſiſter, 
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Fidgets and fuſſes at Freak-Park. 


BELL Drayton, ſoon after her arri- 
val at Freak-Park, found herſelf 
in a very embarraſſed ſituation, and made 
no ſmall buſtle in the family, by turning 
out a very different perſonage from what 
Lady Freak expected. By ſome hints, 
already dropped by her Ladyſhip, the 
reader will remember, that ſhe, by no 
means, looked upon the daughter of Mrs. 
Drayton, in any other light, than that of 
an humble companion, odd body, trac- 
table thing, or toad-eater ; a girl, in ſhort, 
with whom ſhe could do what ſhe liked, 
and to whom ſhe could ſay what ſhe 
pleaſed. —In this inferior light ſhe con- 
ſidered her; but in this light Bell did not 
at all chooſe to be conſidered. She very 
ſoon perceived, upon what footing Lady 
Vol. I. UN Freak 
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Freak intended ſhe ſhould be, but ſoon 
convinced her Ladyſhip, that ſhe had 
pitched upon a wrong object. to make 
free with in a mortifying manner. As 
ſhe made a genteel appearance, and ſoli- 
cited no favours, ſhe kept up her conſe- 
quence, and by the ſpirit of her behavi- 
our roſe ſuperior to her fortune. Lady 
Freak was horribly vexed to find that 
ſhe could make nothing of her, in her 
own way, and the more lo, as ſhe did not 
know how to get her handſomely out of 
the houſe, after ſo preſſing, and, to all ap- 
pearances, ſo cordial an invitation to ſpend 
the ſummer with her.—She was doubly 


chagrined alſo, to find that both Sir 


Charles, and Lord George by their par- 
ticularities to her, from an humble com- 


panion, had [raiſed her into a rival, a cha- 


racer which few women, whether beau- 
tiful or ugly, can bear with any tolerable 
compoſure, ſoſtrongly has nature implant- 
ed in the female ſex, the paſſion for univerſal 
ſway.— After this ſketch of Lady Freak's 
| | ſitua- 
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ſituation, thoſe who can imagine that ſhe 
enjoyed © days of eaſe and nights of plea- 
ſure,” are very little acquainted with the 
movements of the female heart. 


It is not neceſſary to ſay here, that Bell 
Drayton had charms enough to make her 
a formidable rival, even to a firſt rate 
beauty, for though ſhe was not one her- 
ſelf, her perſonal attractions, which have 
been deſcribed in the third chapter of the 
firſt book, were certainly not contempti- 
ble. Lord George was charmed with 
them, and they to no ſmall degree capti- 
vated Sir Charles. —Flattered with the 
aſſiduities both of the Peer, and the Ba- 
ronet, to make Freak-Park extremely 
agreeable to her, Bell could not help feel- 
ing the moſt pleaſing ſenſations, nor diſ- 
covering, by a certain ſelf-ſatisfied airineſs 
in her carriage, how much ſhe was re- 
galed by the incenſe which was offered to 
her vanity.—She felt herſelf quite. happy 
by herſelf, but whenever Lady Freak was 

I 2 in 
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in the room, the triumph of her heart 
was remarkably viſible in her eyes, and 
indèed her whole figure was rather inſo- 
lently expreſſive before her Ladyſhip, 
over whom ſhe thought, ſhe had a right 
to exult, in return for the many rude 
ſpeeches, . and ſarcaſtical obſervations, 
which ſhe was perpetually throwing out, 
concerning her. 


Though Lady Freak had not the moſt 
violent affection for her huſband (her mo- 
tives for marrying him have been already 
explained) ſhe was not able to ſee him 
treat her with neglect, patiently :—her 
pride was hurt by his attentions to a girl 
whom ſhe had invited, without the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of her deſigns. Sir Charles's 
Behaviour to her, for ſome time before 
BelFs arrival, had convinced her, that 
conſtancy was not one of his virtues, but 
ſhe did not imagine that he would affront 
her to her face. —His flirting therefore 
with Bell every day, in the moſt open 

manner, 
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manner, made her boſom glow with re- 
ſentment, and encouraged her to follow 
his example, by gallanting with my Lord, 
not conſidering that in affairs of gallantry, 
a woman is pretty ſure to play a loſing 
game. The reſentment of a wife, is, 
doubtleſs, in this licentious age, too fre- 
quently, very juſtly provoked, but if ſhe 
ſtakes her honour to gratify it, the grati- 
fication 1s ſurely purchaſed at too dear a 


rate. In ſome delicate ſituations, the 


woman who deliberates is loſt : but the 
married woman, however juſtly provoked, 
cannot deliberate too much, before ſhe 
proceeds to reſent the injury ſhe has re- 
ceived from the infidelity of her huſband, 


Lady Freak made as full a diſcovery 
of her painful, as Bell did of her pleaſur- 
able ſenſations: ſhe might as well have 


\ concealed them, for the diſcovery of them 


made not the leaſt impreſſion on Sir 
Charles : he rather felt a malicious kind 
of joy in tracing her uneaſineſſes in her 

I 3 fea- 
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features, and redoubled his douceurs to 
her rival :—nor did the little freedoms 
which ſhe took with Lord George affect 
him more.—He was too warmly engaged 
with his new object, and too ſtudious to 
make a conqueſt of her perſon, (he 
was not one of thoſe men who think the 
heart of a woman of any conſequence) to 


trouble himſelf about her conduct. 


Lord George and Sir Charles had al- 
ways been upon the moſt friendly terms 
together, but their friendſhip for each 
other began to ſlacken, when they found 
that they alſo were rivals, as well as the 
Ladies; and from this double rivalſhip, 
aroſe a great number of embarraſsments 


on all ſides. Many people will ſuppoſe ö 


that Bell was the moſt embarraſſed of the 
four, and ſo indeed ſhe was. Her two 
lovers, or rather admirers, for neither of 
them had much of love, in the beſt ſenſe 
of the word, were both able proficients 


in the art of ſeducing, and had been both 
9 very 
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very ſucceſsful in their amours. To re- 
ſiſt therefore the attacks of two ſuch 
dangerous men, the more dangerous, be- 
cauſe infinitely agreeable in their man- 
ners, required no ſmall ſtrength of mind, 
and ſubtilty of addreſs. Bell, was at 
firſt, a little puzzled how to act in a 
ſituation which moſt women will, I be- 
lieve, allow to have been critical, but ſhe 
managed her inamoratos with ſo much art, 
that they could never draw her into in- 


diſcretions.— She played her cards with 


ſo much cunning, that each- of them 
thought he was making quick ap- 
proaches to the happy moments, and di- 
verted herſelf extremely to ſee how eaſily 
ſhe duped them, - and how charmingly 
ſhe fretted Lady Freak at the ſame time, 
who wiſhed her a thouſand miles of, 
every day, but Bell ſtaid longer than ſhe 
intended in it, on purpoſe to provoke 
her.—Sir Charles was entirely at her com- 
mand, and her Ladyſhip was then no- 
body.—If all girls in ſuch circumſtances, 

14 would 
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would act with ſuch ſpirit, they would 
meetwith better treatment from their ſupe- 
riors, and by keeping up their conſe- 
quence and their characters, ſtand a bet- 
ter chance to make their fortunes.—T hoſe 
who are of ſo mean a diſpoſition, as to 
bear meekly the haughtineſſes and mor- 
tifying airs of people above them, for 
the ſake of appearing in their company, 
are too apt to degrade themſelves to a 
moſt contemptible degree, to be only, 
with all their ſervility, ridiculouſly diſ- 
tinguiſhed. | | 


Few women of Lady Freak's turn 
could be in a leſs eligible ſituation. In- 
ſulted by a huſband, whom ſhe could not 
provoke to reſentment, even by endeavour- 
ing to make him believe, that ſhe was 
going to affront him in the groſſeſt man- 
ner; neglected by the man whom ſhe 
courted with the moſt imprudent unre- 
ſerve, and expoſed every hour to the 
flippant carriage, and pert behaviour of 

a girl, 
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a girl, who evidently ſtudied to increaſe 
her diſquietudes, and triumphed over her 
tortures; (ſtrong words muſt be uſed to 
expreſs ſtrong feelings) ſhe thoroughly 
repented of having invited Bell Drayton 
to her houſe, and was weak enough to 
make her more conſequential, by letting 
her ſee how deeply ſhe was affected by 
her being ſo powerfully ſupported. 


Many young folks of BelFs age, with 
her perſon, and her accompliſhments, 
would have made fine work for a trage- 
dy, perhaps; but the diſtreſſes, which 
ſhe occaſioned at Freak-Park, were all 
of the comic kind, and truly diverting 
to thole who were not immediately con- 
cerned in them.—Bell had always an un- 
lucky propenſity to make miſchief in fa- 
milies, but ſhe was not, however, with 
that propenſity, ill-natured.—She loved 


miſchief, meerly for amuſement—lt was 
her hobby; ſhe could not help it. 
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The devils in this girl, ſaid Sir 
Charles frequently to himſelf, I can make 


nothing of her; when I think I have 
melted her heart, and moulded it quite 


to my purpoſe, the wild thing breaks 
out into a horſe-laugh, and throws me 
out of my play.” 


Very much like this were often the 
ſoliloquies of Lord George, and there- 
fore it is unneceſſary to repeat them. 


Lady Freak too had her ſoliloquies, 
and frequently retired to her cloſet, to 
vent her ſpleen againſt the three objects 
of her reſentment, who ſeemed to be all 
combined, though they all acted upon ſe- 
parate plans, to murder her repoſe. 


« What a fool was I to bring this girl 
here! But I am rightly ſerved—I might 
have imagined that a perſon who had been 
uſed to a high-ſpirited way of life, would 

have 
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have too much pride to alter her behaviour 
with her circumſtances, and to accommo- 


date 1t with propriety to the change in 


her ſituation. —She was always, I know, 
of an ungovernable temper, in her proſ- 


perity, but it ſeemed to be ſo much al- 


tered, when I found her in her retirement, 
for the better, that I was in hopes of 
making her a very convenient perſon 
about me.—I muſt, I ſee, take more care 
in the choice of my companions ; and 
am determined not to chooſe a young one 
again, nor one who has been brought up 
in high life, for the high airs of ſuch 
people when they have no pretenſions to 
them, are inſupportable.” 


Such reflections as theſe, roſe in the 


mind of Lady Freak, whenever ſhe was 


driven by the remarks ſhe made on the 
looks, words, and actions. of thoſe, who 
were continually increaſing her vexations, 
to vent thoſe vexations in a corner, Se- 
vere, in her ſoliloquizing moments, were 
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the pangs ſhe felt, which were doubly, 


ſevere, becauſe ſhe accuſed herſelf all the 
while of having cauſed them, by her 
own want of ſkill in character-knowledge. 
If ſhe had been as well acquainted with 
Bell's real character, as ſhe thought ſhe 
was, from her exterior deportment, Bell 
would certainly have been the laſt perſon 
in the world, whom ſhe would have 
pitched upon for a companion, according 
to her own ideas of one.—There is nothing 
ſo mortifying as ſelf- accuſation, and of 
this poſition nobody ever more ſtrongly 
felt the truth, than her Ladyſhip. 


Lord George having, one day, after 
an unſucceſsful attack upon Miſs Ara- 
bella's virtue, with which ſhe very pru- 
dently determined not to part, but upon 
honourable terms, received a letter from 
2 friend of his in Covent-Garden, who 
was always ſtarting new game for him, 
in that ſporting ſpot, to inform him that 
a delicious young creature, juſt arrived 
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from the country, waited, with impatience, 
to fly into his arms, hurried away from 
a place where he was abſolutely thrown 
out, and ſet off poſt for the ſeat of plea- 
ſure, the center of delight, the Paphian 
quarter of the metropolis, in which the 
votaries of Venus in a particular manner, 
dedicate their whole lives to her ſervice. 
Piqued at his diſappointment, his Lord- 
ſhip travelled with the greater ardor to a 
new object; eſpecially as he had not the 
leaſt room to ſuppoſe that he ſhould 
meet with any honourable obſtructions to 


the gratification of his deſires. 


By the departure of Lord George, 
Sir Charles, Lady Freak and Bell, were 
all differently affected. Sir Charles was 
heartily rejoiced at his Lordſhip's remov- 
ing himſelf, becauſe he conſidered him 
as a formidable rival, and becauſe he 
hoped, by his abſence, to carry on his de- 
ſigns with leſs oppoſition.— Lady Freak 


Was 
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was horribly vexed, for reaſons too ob- 
vious to be mentioned, and Bell was more 
embarraſſed, for reaſons hereafter to be 
communicated. 


The End of the Second Book. 
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Lord George, before he arrives in Lon- 
don, falls—1n love. 


WLYKWIFTLY did my Lord roll 
S Jy away in the rear of four of the 

\- N. fleeteſt courſers in England 
and in high ſpirits did he ſurvey the va- 
rious objects which he ſaw whiſking by 
| him 
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him upon the road. —The new game 
which waited for his arrival in town, 
gave him an uncommon gaietè du caur; 
his poſtilions made the utmoſt dif- 
patch, but he frequently dropped his 


glaſs to ſwear at them for their delay.— 


He never longed ſo much to be in the 
Garden in his life, though he had paid 
dear, in more ſenſes than one, for his 
viſits to that region of rapture.—Like a 
true ſoldier, however, and a ſtaunch 
ſportſman, he followed the battle and the 
chaſe, and troubled himſelf, very little 
about the caprices of fortune. Till he 
arrived at C within a few miles of 
his head-quarters, he met with nothing 
remarkable enough to be recorded in this 
hiſtory, but as he whirled through that 
village, a girl at the parlour-window of 
a ſmall houſe, which made no ſtriking 


appearance, arreſted his attention.—The 


view of this girl was inſtantaneous, for 
the horſes gallopped ; but the glance, 
though momentary, fired him in ſuch a 


man- 
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manner, that he was determined to have 
a nearer proſpect of her.—He was ab- 
folutely ſmitten at firſt ſight, and no 
lover in a romance ever withed more for 
a ſecond. The phlegmatic readers of 
this paſſage, if any ſuch will condeſcend, 
with their great gravity to peruſe theſe 
pages, will ſhake their wife heads at it, 
and pronounce love at firſt ſight to be all 
nonſenſe and folly.—But the cenſures of 
ſuch readers, by no means prove that 
there is no ſuch thing. Other ſort of 
people will probably be of another way 
of thinking. 


Lord George never was ſo aſtoniſhed, 
as at the ſight of ſo beautiful an object 
in the place where he beheld it. He had 
been in all parts of C an hundred 


times; but he had, in no part of it ever 


ſeen ſo charming a figure. Her attitude 
her all-together, tranſported him.—FHe 
threw himſelf almoſt out of the window 
of his chariot, to feaſt his eyes, .and fix- 
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ed them as long as he could, upon the 
houſe which contained ſo lovely an inha- 
bitant, with an ardor not to be deſcribed. 
Lord George was a man of too much 
ſpirit and vivacity, two much eagerneſs 
and impetuoſity, to behold a fine girl 
without violent emotions, and to keep 
thoſe emotions to himſelf. —The people 
who ſaw his behaviour while he was look- 
ing at her, thought he was a madman, 
till the coronets convinced them, that 


they were too haſty in their conjectures.— 


His behaviour was ſo wild and extrava- 
gant, however, that their conjectures 
were not very abſurd. 


Full of ruminations on what he had 
ſeen in the parlour window at C ; 
his lively Lordfhip alighted, not far fron 
the great piazza, and ſoon had the ſatis- 
faction to find, that his friend had provid- 
ed no contemptible banquet for the gra- 
tification of an amorous appetite. 
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My Lord, when he had quitted his 
chariot, like a man, warm in the pur- 
ſuit of his pleaſures, ſent off his favorite 
ſervant, a very active intelligent fellow, 
and extremely ſerviceable upon theſe oc- 
caſions, to the village in which his new 
Dulcinea incognito, dazzled him as he 
drove by her.—He deſcribed the houſe 
with minuteneſs, but he might have 
ſaved himſelf that trouble, for Harry 
had reconnoitered it ſufficiently, in order 
to keep. up his conſequence, and make 
himſelf a neceſſary man.—To a perſon of 
Lord George's diſpoſition, Harry was a 
treaſure, his Lordſhip thought ſo, and 
took care not to be niggardly in reward- 


ing his faithful ſervices. Men of plea- 


ſure, ſhould never be miſers; they rarely 
are addicted to avarice; but now and 
then we ſee a hagler amongſt them.— 
Harry, never flow in his motions, flew 
like lightning to execute his new com- 
miſſion, and left his Lordſhip to enjoy 

the 
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the preſent moment, to do which, he was 
always ready. 


When Lord George had diſpatched 
Harry to C ; he ſat down to ſpend 


the evening with his friend, and the pret- 


ty innocent, which he had provided for 
him.—My Lord was vaſtly taken with 
her, and the time paſſed to their mutual 
delight.—She was as fine a girl for a 
temporary toy, as he had ever ſeen, and as 
his acquaintence lay chiefly among the 
worſt part of the ſex, he had no induce- 
ments to have laſting connections with 
them.—He was a rake by conſtitution, 
and a rover by nature, and had no no- 
tion of being confined in his amours.— 
Jaime la hibertt, was his motto, and he 
lived up to it.—But there are particular 
ſeaſons in which men are prompted to do 
things, they never imagined they could 
have done, and to adopt opinions, which 
never entered their heads before.—Ir 


does not perhaps yet appear, to what 


end 
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end theſe reflections are thrown out, or 
what gave riſe to them, but, in due time, 
the obſcurity which darkens the conclu- 
ſion of this chapter will be removed. 


. 


A curious converſation between a mo- 
ther and a daughter. 


RS. Drayton happened to be in 
her own chamber over the par- 
lour, when Lord George whirled by her 
houſe : ſhe could not help marking with 
great pleaſure, the particular notice of 
Clara, to whom ſhe knew, by his motions, 
that his eyes were directed, and was vain 
enough to be flattered by 1t.—She came 
immediately into the parlour, and was 
ſurpriſed to ſee her daughter at work, with 
as much compoſure, as if ſhe had ſeen no- 
body, but the common objects which 
preſented themſelves every day.—“ Cla- 
ra, faid ſhe, did not you take notice of 
Lord 
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Lord George Frolick's behaviour to you, 
as he paſſed by the door? I never ſaw a 
man in ſuch tranſport in my life. His 
Lordſhip was certainly ſtruck in a parti- 
cular manner with your appearance.“ 


« I ſaw, Madam, ſaid Clara, very 
coolly, the young nobleman throw him- 
ſelf in a rapturous attitude, and behave 
in a particular manner indeed, but nei- 
ther his perſon, nor his behaviour made 
any impreſſion on me.—A man of his 
Lordſhip's turn, behaves, I imagine, juſt 
in the ſame way, to every woman he ſees 
upon the road, who is tolerably dreſſed.” 


Clara made this ſpeech without taking 


her eyes from her work, and thereby 
increaſed her mother's ſurpriſe, at ſeeing 


her ſo compoſed. 


« Why ſurely Clara, ſaid Mrs. Dray- 
ton you are not inſenſible of the honour 
which his Lordſhip did you, by taking 
ſuch extraordinary notice of you. — The 

chariot 
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chariot went along very quick, indeed, 
but I will lay any thing, that you have 
made an impreſſion upon him.” 


Indeed, Madam, ſaid Clara, I trou- 
ble not myſelf about his Lordſhip ;—my 
affections are engaged, but if they were 

| not, my honour 1s now concerned, and if 
a Duke made his addreſſes to me, Mr. 


Burnaby ſhould have no reaſon to charge 
me with infidelity.“ 


As to Mr, Burnaby, ſaid Mrs. Dray- 
ton, I think he behaves in a very odd 
manner, and I queſtion, after all his pro- 
feſſſons, whether he will perform his en- 
gagements.— When he left you a week 
ago he deſired that you would haſten the 
preparations for the happy day, as he 
then called it, but as he has not been 
here ſince, he ſeems to be in no hurry to 
make you his wife. —So whimſical, ſo di- 
latory a lover, (though I confeſs he is an 
agreeable, and believe him to be a wor- 


thy 
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thy man, as to his general character) is 
is not to be depended upon, and if, be- 
fore his return, any higher propoſals 
ſhould be made to you, I think you 
would not act prudently to refuſe them. — 
Her Ladyſhip, Clara, ſounds more po- 
litely, than plain Mrs. ſuch-a-one, and 
girls in a much lower ſtation of life than 
you are, have been raiſed to dignified 


ſituations.” 


Thoſe who remember the deſcripion I 
gave of Mrs. Drayton's intellectual ac- 
compliſhments, will exclaim againſt me 
here, and charge me with making her 
talk out of chara&ter.—But if they alſo 
remember that I ſaid ſhe was a woman, 
and had all the paſſions peculiar to her 
ſex, they will not perhaps think that the 
appearance ſhe makes in this chapter un- 
natural, though ſhe appears in a diſad- 
vantageous light.—Vanity inſpires peo- 
ple, who are remarkable for their good 


fenſe, ſometimes, with very ſtrange con- 
ceits, 
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ceits, and its operations are frequently 
too ſudden, to be accounted for.—To the 
predominance of this, not uncommon, 
paſſion, muſt the weakneſſes of Mrs. 
Drayton be attributed ; they are not to 
be defended, but may they not be par- 
doned ?—I am ſerious. 


But to reconcile thoſe readers a little to 
the behaviour of Mrs. Drayton (not- 
withſtanding the above apology for her 
conduct) who are not over-willing to 
make allowances for the imperfections of 
human nature in general, and female 
nature in particular, let me inform them, 
that Mrs. Drayton, concluding that his 
Lordſhip knew Clara, as well as ſhe 
knew him (for in the proſperous days of 
Mrs. Drayton, ſhe and her daughters 
were extremely well received in the high- 
eſt ranks of life) concluded alſo, that his 
extaſies en paſſant aroſe from the great 

Joy he felt at ſeeing a girl who had often 
received many particular marks of his 
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politeneſs; and from thoſe extaſies ſhe 
flattered herſelf, that the unexpected ſight 
of Clara in ſo obſcure a ſituation, com- 
pared to that in which ſhe had formerly 
figured, had revived all his ideas in her 
favour.—Such reflections as theſe, by the 


magic power of vanity, darted into her 


mind, while the chariot of Lord George 
rolled under her eye, and cccaſioned the 
above-mentioned converſation with her 
daughter, in which, the latter undoubt- 
edly diſcovered a righter way of think- 
ing than the former.—The reflections 
which paſſed in the mind of Lord George, 
when Harry opened his budget of intelli- 
gence, will be found in the following 
chapter. 
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. 
Lord George and Harry in a tete a zete, 


ARRY, though he had very faith- 
fully executed his commiſſion that 


very evening, knew his Lordſhip too 


well to interrupt him with his intelligence 
till the next morning. 


Lord George was never more ſurpriſed 
in his life, than when he heard that the 
girl, who had ſo charmed him at C——, 
was the ſiſter of her with whom he had 


been ſo gallant at Freak-Park. —He had 


totally forgot Clara's perſon, though it 


was once no ſtranger to him. She was in- 


deed, ſo much improved by living quiet- 
ly in a ſweet air, and ſubſtituting the 
calm pleaſures of the country, to the har- 
raſſing ones of the town, that ſhe appear- 
ed quite a different creature. Lord 
George was allo rather damped, as well 
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as ſurpriſed, to find that the object of his 
ardent deſires was a Drayton, under the 
management of a diſcreet mother. Such 
mothers are formidable people in the way 
of men of his Lordſhip's diſpoſition, and 
great nuiſances to the frolicks of the age, 
who would make terrible work in families, 
were they not ſometimes obſtructed in 
their manauvres, by the old folks. 


The very exact deſcription which Har- 
ry gave of Clara's perſonal charms, was 
admirably calculated to fan the flames of 
love, but the account which he gave of 
her temper, and domeſtic accompliſh- 
ments; her ſober turn, and dutiful be- 


haviour, raiſed embarraſſing reflections in 


his Lordſhip's mind, which gave him no 
{mall diſquietude.— Such an impreſſion, 
however, had the whole figure of Clara 
made upon him, that her image was al- 
ways before him, and frequently, in the 
midſt of the moſt diſſipated ſcenes in 
which he was engaged, preſented itſelf to 
his fancy, He wiſhed he had not ſeen 


her, 
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her, yet he wiſhed”—to ſee her again.— 
We are not always ſatisfied with what we 
can eaſily come at; we often ſet our 
hearts upon ſomething difficult to be 
attained, and make ourſelves ridiculouſly | 
diſtreſſed in the purſuit of it. This 


obſervation, though not directly to 
the point, may not be altogether inap- 


plicable to a man in Lord George's fitu- 
ation; who, though he met every day 
with girls ready enough to receive his ad- 
dreſſes in his own way, ſighed after one, 
whom he had little reaſon to expect fo 
very ready to encourage them, and 
whom he had no hopes of conquering, 
without an honourable capitulation.— 
No man ever diſhked more to have ho- 
nourable affairs upon his hands, in his 
connections with the fair ſex: he had a 
monſtrous averſion to matrimony, and 
thought there was no happineſs without 
freedom.—Libertines are very apt to con- 
ſider the marriage ſtate as a ſtate of 
ſlavery ; but, with all their boaſted un- 
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reſtraint, are very often the moſt ſervile 
dupes to their imperious miſtreſſes, and 
ſmart ſeverely for their temporary at- 
tachments. 


Saddle my horſes, Harry, ſaid Lord 


George, ſtarting from a reverie, imme- 
diately—this inſtant, fly, loſe no time.— 
I will ride through C this morning, 
and take a more leiſurely ſurvey of this 
charming creature.”—Before Harry had 
got down ſtairs, he was, by a furious 
agitation of the bell, re-called.—“ Stay, 
awhile, Harry —let me think again before 


1 proceed. —To what purpoſe ſhould I 
throw myſelf in her way, unleſs I had a 


proſpect of poſſeſſing her ?—the meer 
ſight of her will only add fuel to the fire 


which rages within my breaſt, and in- 


creaſe the torments, which I endure—yet 
I cannot hve in this torturing ſituation 
what's to be done Harry?“ 


Harry, finding that his Lordſhip would 
lead a very uncomfortable life, by being 
: detained 
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detained from an object on which he had 
fixed his inclinations, propoſed a ſcheme, 
with the policy of a prime miniſter, for 


his having, not only a view of her, but 


an interview with her.“ Suppoſe, my 
Lord, ſaid he, you made a viſit to Mrs. 
Drayton—your having ſpent part of the 
ſummer with one of her daughters at 
Freak-Park, gives you a very good op- 
portunity, to introduce yourſelf to the 
other. —Your Lordſhip is not to be told, 
that the mother, upon theſe occaſions, is 
the principal perſon to be attacked.” 


Harry, in the management of an in- 
trigue, was, for ingenuity, exceeded by 
few, fordiligence, by none. Lord George 
ſprung from his chair, and cried—it will 
do- boots, Harry, boots. — They appear- 
ed almoſt as ſoon as he mentioned them, 
and he ſet off, in high ſpirits ſoon after- 
wards, on the fleeteſt horſe in his ſtable, 
followed, by his privy-counſellor. 
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CHAP. Iv: 


By which it appears, that Bell Drayton's 
embarraſsments were not removed, by 


the removal of Lord George Frolick, 
from Freak-Park. 


OT long after the departure of 
Lord George from Freak-Park, 
Colonel Freeman arrived. —Bell was at 
firſt vaſtly pleaſed at his coming to the 
houſe, becaufe he paid particular atten- 
tions to her, and very agreeably deliver- 
ed her, by thoſe attentions, from the 
impertinencies of Sir Charles. —-She 
thought him the moſt agreeable man ſhe 
had ever met with, and many of my fair 
readers, will, I imagine, not ſay that 
Bell had a bad taſte, after they have 
peruſed the following deſcription of him. 


Colonel Freeman was gracefully tall, 


and handſomly featured; but had not the 
leaſt 
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leaſt effeminacy, either in his looks or his 
carriage. His air was ſpirited, and maſ- 
culine; there was neither a brazen fierte, 
nor a pert conſequentiality in 1t.—I hope 
the expreſſiveneſs of this word, will make 
amends for the injury it does the teeth of 
thoſe who pronounce it—He was robuſt 
without being clumſy, and though rather 
inclining to corpulency, not an inelegant 
figure.—His perſon was generally allow- 
ed to be pleaſing, but he was not ſo vain 
of the advantages, which he had received 
from nature, as to think them ſufficient to 
render a man truly agreeable, without ac- 
quired accompliſhments; the exterior 
forms of good breeding he practiſed 
through habit; they were natural to him 
as a ſoldier, and as a gentleman, but he 
was not ſatisfied with thoſe common re- 
commendations. His military avocations, 
did not wholly engroſs his attention; he 
found opportunities to enrich his mind 
with literary acquiſitions, and wrote with 
as much ſpirit, as he fought, —With an 
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improved underſtanding, and a genteel 
perſon, he had a heart uncorrupted by 
the morals of a camp, and was not 
aſhamed to be a good man, as well as 
a good officer. With ſuch a head, heart, 
. and perſon, he was extremely amiable in 
his diſpoſition, and, for the remarkable 
ſweetneſs of his temper, was beloved by 
every body who knew him.—The men 
under his command, obeyed him with 


the utmoſt chearfulneſs, and almoſt ador- 


ed him for his humanity.—Thoſe who 
are beloved, when they are in power, 
certainly deſerve to be ſo. 


Bell was at firſt, as I have already ſaid, 
vaſtly pleaſed with the Colonels coming 
to Freak-Park ; but her pleaſure was not 
of a long duration. Lady Freak owed 
her a grudge for keeping up her conſe- 


quence, and highly reſented the encou- 


ragement, which ſhe thought ſhe gave, 
both to her huſband and his Lordſhip.— 
On the arrival of the Colonel, therefore, 
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ſhe meditated revenge, and ſoon ſtudied, 
with a malicious delight, to prevent him 
from continuing his attentions to her.— 
An artful maid was very uſeful to her in 


carrying on her ill-natured deſigns, and 


between them both, they contrived to 
make Bell extremely uneaſy. Poor Bell 
had no confidant in the family, and was, 
therefore, not upon a par with her ad- 
verſaries.—She grew more and more em- 
barraſſed every day, and wiſhed herſelf, 
a thouſand times any. where elſe with her 
lover, whom Lady Freak, with all the 
addreſs in her power, endeavoured to pre- 
zudice againſt her.—Lady Freak, look- 
ed upon the Colonel with no kind of 
averſion, and the hopes of making Bell 
diſagreeable, added to her own inclina- 
tions for him, gave a double ſpirit to her 
operations. 


Bell, from the time of the Colonels. 
arrival, was infinitely careful of her con- 
duct before him, and tried always to ap- 
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appear to him in the moſt advantageous. 


light. She was happy to find that her 
aſſiduities to render herſelf agreeable to 


him ſucceeded ; the whole courſe of his 
behaviour to her, convinced her, that 
ſhe had made an impreſſion on his heart; 
to make that impreſſion deeper and deep- 
er, was her daily employment.—Lady 
Freak, was ready to run mad, at ſeeing 
the pains which ſhe took to be Mrs. Free- 
man, and at perceiving that thoſe pains 
were not taken in vain.ä— The ColonePs. 
civilities to her, ſhe could not bear with 
any degree of patience; how to put an 
end to them, was the conſtant labour of 
her thoughts.—Bell, really behaved with 
ſo much diſcretion, that the Colonel 
was charmed with her, and frequently 
ſpoke in her praiſe, when ſhe was not in 
the room with them, to her Ladyſhip, Sir 
Charles always joined his encomiums, to 
thoſe of his friend, and told him, he 
thought he could not do better than mar- 
ry her, —Lady Freak was not backward 

| with 
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with her panegyrics, on Bell's agreeable 
and amiable qualities, and ſaid ſo much 
to him one day in her favour, that he 
determined to open his mind in form, 
and profeſs himſelf a lover. 


As ſoon as Lady Freak had worked 
the Colonel up, to make this reſolution, 
ſhe went to Bell, to whom ſhe had for 
ſome time carried herſelf with unuſual 
politeneſs, and begged ſhe would not. 
think her impertinent, by interfering in 
her affairs. 


Bell, not half artful enough to ma- 
nage the perſon, by whom ſhe was ad- 
dreſſed with this plauſible introduction, 
and too much pleaſed with the alteration 
in her Ladyſhip's carriage, to -give her- 
ſelf any trouble about the cauſe of it, 
with equal politeneſs defired her to pro- 
ceed, after having thanked her for the 
friendlineſs of her viſit.— You are very 
obliging my Lady to intereit yourſelf in 

my 
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my affairs, but, I am at a loſs to know, 
what affairs of mine, can be of conſe- 
quence enough to deſerve your Lady- 
ſhip's attention.“ 


So far, ſo well. Lady Freak was ſa- 


tisfied with the manner in which Bell 


encouraged her to proceed, and thus 
went on. 


* You know, my dear Bell, that when 


we firſt ſaw Colonel Freeman upon the 


road, on the day we came hither, I told 
you, that I was ſure, from his. manner 
of looking at you, he liked you.—Since 
his arrival here, all my conjectures have 


been confirmed, and I ſee him daily very 


aſſiduous, to render himſelf agreeable in 
your eyes.—He is a moſt agreeable fel- 
low, and I don't wonder, that you endea- 
vour, by ſo many of your winning ways, 
to make yourſelf ſo to him. —Nay, don't 
colour, Bell, your endeavours are too 
apparent to be over-looked, but you 
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need not be aſhamed of trying to engage 
the affections of ſo amiable a man.— He 
is only too agreeable, too amiable, my 
dear; you are not the firſt perſon, whom 
he has drawn in, to be not indifferent, 
but I ſpeak very ſincerely, when I ſay, that 
I hope you will be the laſt”? 


Bell ſtared at her Ladyſhip, during the 
delivery of. this ſpeech, with the utmoſt 


aſtoniſhment, but was unable to utter a. 


word, 


« Ay, continued, my Lady, you may 


well ſtare—you may well be aſtoniſhed ; 


but you will be more ſo, when I have 


opened my heart to you, and communi- 
cated what I know concerning him. The 
communication of it will hurt me, be- 
cauſe it will give you pain, my dear, but 
by the ſuppreſſion, I ſhould not prove 
myſelf your friend. —When I laughing- 
ly talked of bringing you together, 1 
thought the Colonel was a ſingle man.— 

J have 
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J have heard ſince, that he married a 
woman in America; who availed her- 
ſelf of his being in liquor, though he is 
naturally very ſober, to commit an action, 
for which he afterwards ſeverely con- 
demned himſelf. —Few people in England, 
are acquainted with this anecdote, but 
I received it in a letter this morning, 
from a friend, on whoſe veracity I can 
rely, and leave you to make a proper uſe 
of it. The Colonel little ſuſpects that I 
am miſtreſs of a ſecret, which he would 
give all his fortune to bury in oblivion.— 
I knew you would be amazed at this in- 
telligence, but it is better for you to be 
amazed than ruined,” 


Lady Freak, when ſhe mentioned the 
word ruined, waited for no reply, bur 
abruptly quitted Bell's apartments.—She 
pulled the door after her with a ſpirited 
touch, and when it was ſhut, with the 
ſilly ſatisfaction, of a_miſchievous chit at 
| a board- 
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a boarding- ſchool, peeped through the 
key-hole, to ſee if her ſpeech had ope- 
rated upon her rival, according to her wiſh- 
es. — She looked, and ſhe was ſatisfied.— 
Every ſigh which Bell heaved, was muſic 
to her ear, and every tear ſhe dropped, 
gave her eye delight. She ſtood for ſome 
time to enjoy her ſighs and tears, with a 
diabolical pleaſure, and then retired to 


talk with her vile aſſociate of more pre- 
cious miſchief. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


Containing a ſketch of a young Lady in 
a very awkward ſituation. 


N the aſtoniſhment in which Lady 
1 Freak left Bell, ſhe continued a great 
while, and was deeply affected by the 
information ſhe had received concerning 
the Colonel's marriage. To receive ſuch 
news, juſt when ſhe flattered herſelf with 
being agreeable in his eyes, as he was in 
hers, and expected every moment an 
avowal of his paſſion, was in the higheſt 
degree mortifying.— She was loth to be- 
lieve what ſhe had heard, but as ſhe 
could not contradict it, ſhe was as loth to 
encourage the addreſſes of a man who now 
appeared to her in too doubtful a light 
to be entertained with the ſlighteſt ap- 
proaches to familiarity.—The Colonel, 
quite unacquainted with what had paſſed 


about him, and more then ever animated 
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by the united encomiums of Sir Charles, 
and Lady Freak, re-doubled his attentions 
to her, when ſhe came down to dinner, after 
the diſcovery mentioned in the foregoing 
chapter, and was particularly ſtudious to 
convince her, that ſhe had made a com- 
pleat conqueſt of his heart. Bell ſaw him 
exert all his powers of pleaſing, with a 
mixture of ſorrow and ſatisfaction—but, 
notwithſtanding Lady Freak's intelligence, 
ſhe could not bring herſelf to behold 
him with diſguſt.—She avoided him how- 
ever as much as ſhe could, and never 
. truſted herſelf in his company without a 
third perſon. —By ſo doing ſhe acted a 
prudential part, in conſequence of the in- 
formation which ſhe had received, but by 
ſo doing ſhe cut off all hopes of an 
eclairciſſement, which ſhe might have ob- 
tained by a zete a tete with him. Thus 
embarraſſed, ſhe did not know what 
courſe to take, what methods to purſue, 
nor in what manner to come at the real 
ſituation of the Colonel's affairs. 
CHAP. 
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Containing a ſketch of a gentleman, in 
a very awkward ſituation. 


H E great alteration which the Co- 
lonel obſerved in Bell's behaviour, 
ſurprized him.— There was a coolneſs in 
it, which made him very uneaſy, for he 
actually loved her, and wiſhed for no- 
thing more, than to declare his paſſion to 
her in the ſtrongeſt terms; but as ſhe 
ſtudiouſly avoided a private interview 
with him, he had no opportunity to diſ- 


cloſe the ſecrets of his breaſt. —He was 


as diligent to procure fuch an interview, 
as ſhe was to decline it, but with all his 
generalfhip, he could never bring her to 


a parley.—All his fineſſing was to no 


purpoſe; ſhe always found means to re- 
treat, when he thought, from the ſitua- 
tion of the ground, that he could attack 
her with the greateſt advantage. He 


watch- _ 
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watched all her motions, with unwearied 
vigilance, and unabated ardor : he rack- 
ed his brains to diſcover the cauſe of her 
coldneſs; re-viewed his own conduct 
from the moment of his arrival at Freak- 
Park, and in wandering mazes loſt, found 
no end to his perplexities—The more he 


reflected upon his own conduct, the more. 


he was convinced, that ſhe could have no 
Juſt reaſon to complain of it.—Her ſeem- 
ing averſion to the very ſight of him, 


hurt him not a little, but the ſight with 


which ſhe avoided him, and the melan- 
choly air of her countenance, whenever 
he complimented her, with his uſual po- 
liteneſs, affected him beyond expreſſion. 
He could not imagine what had happen- 
ed to make him ſo diſagreeable to her, and 
to render him, at the ſame time, an object 
of pity and diſguſt.— She avoided him, he 
ſaw, as if ſhe hated him, but as if ſhe 
alſo was ſorry to ſhun his company with 
ſo much circumſpection.— Her beha- 
viour appeared to him, in the higheſt de- 


gree 
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gree myſterious, and he was quite wild 
with impatience, to come at the meaning 
of it —If ſhe had been a fooliſh girl, he 
would have attributed the change he per- 
ceived in her, to caprice, but as ſhe was 
not at all deficient in ſenſe, he could not 
ſuppoſe, that her actions were entirely 
under the direction of whim. 


Sir Charles, not knowing in what man- 
ner his Lady had been plotting againſt 
the peace of Bell, whom, as he could 
not make her ſubſervient to his own de- 
fires, he wiſhed happy in an honourable 
way, joked the Colonel, for looking ſo 
grave in her company, and told him, 
that he did not purſue the point he aimed 
at, like a ſoldier.—“ She ſees you are 
deſperately in love with her, ſaid Sir 
Charles one morning to him, ſurprizing 
him in a thoughtful mood, and therefore, 
gives herſelf a few airs, in order to make 
you advance with more ſpirit. Did not 


you tell me, the other day, that you 
would 
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would declare yourſelf a lover in form? 
I ſee, by the ſolemnity of your counte- 
nance, that you have not made a formal 
declaration, becauſe nobody, but a re- 
jected lover would look fo mortified; and 
I dare ſwear, you will not be ſent to in- 
creaſe the number of the diſcarded 
ſwains, by Miſs Arabella Drayton. No, 
no, Colonel, no diſmiſſion there.” 


« You are very merry, Sir Charles, 
ſaid the Colonel; I wiſh I could be ſo; 
but while Miſs Drayton behaves to me, 
with ſo much coolneſs and reſerve, I can- 
not help ſhewing by my looks, the un- 
eaſy ſituation of my heart.—Indeed, Sir 
Charles, you wrong her, in ſaying that 
ſhe gives herſelf airs about me; if ſhe 
was a coquette, and thought that ſhe had 
made a ſure conqueſt of me, ſhe would 
draw me to a declaration, to have the 
pleaſure of rejecting me.—But as ſhe 
flies from me with fo much precaution, 
and receives all my little compliments 


before 
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before Lady Freak, and yourſelf, with a 


ſorrowful indifference, I am rather inclin- 
ed to believe, that ſhe is either pre- en- 
gaged to another man, or has taken of- 
fence at ſomething in my carriage to her. 
She has too much ſenſe—” 


O, as to ſenſe, Colonel, interrupted Sir 
Charles, that goes for nothing with me; 
very ſenſible women in love-matters, 
act ſometimes very unaccountably. My 
friend, Bell is, 1 allow, not to be 
claſſed among the young women void of 
underſtanding, but ſhe is not too wile to 
be vain of her powers.—Turn the tables 
upon her, look cool, appear indifferent, 
diſcover the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of inſen- 
ſibility, and the day. 1s your own.—All 
that pretty melancholy will go off, when 
ſhe finds it of no ſervice to her, and ſhe 
will then take as much pains to meet, as 
ſhe now takes to avoid you.,—1 have 
ſtudied the ſex thoroughly; I have had 
ſeveral engagements with them. Follow 
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my advice, and if your ſtars are not devi- 
liſh croſs indeed, you will ſoon run to 
me with open arms, and bid me give you 
Joy on your ſucceſs,” With this ſpeech 
Sir Charles left him to his ruminations. 


n FUL 


Much buſtle and hurry at the Drayton- 
houſe. 


HE. very day after that, on which 
Lord George flouriſhed through 

1 „Clara was aſtoniſhed, as ſhe ſat 
working in the parlour, to ſee his Lord- 
ſhip riding towards the houſe on horſe- 
back.—The ſight of him ſurpriſed her, 
but it gave her no pleaſure. She ran up 
ſtairs, to inform her mother, who was 
coming down, with a ſmiling counte- 
nance, to deſire her to ſet herſelf off to 
the beſt advantage to his Lordſhip.— 
Clara coloured, ſaid ſhe was not well 
enough to ſee company, and begged ſhe 
Vor. I. L might 
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might retire to her own apartment.——Mrs, 
Drayton, not having heard Clara com- 
plain of the leaſt indiſpoſition, when ſhe 
left her but a few moments before, could 
not help ſuſpecting her ſudden illneſs to 
be counterfeited, and with ſome tart- 
neſs of accent, chided her for being fo 
ſilly, as to hide herſelf at a time, when 
her appearance might be attended with 
very flattering conſequences. —Clara per- 
ſiſted in her requeſt to retire with re- 
doubled earneſtneſs, and her mother with 
re- doubled vehemence, urged the folly 
of her retreat. In the middle of this do- 
meſtic dialogue upon the ſtairs, the houſe 
ſhook by the violent agitation of Harry's 
thundering hand. —They were both im- 
menſely embarraſſed, and the concuſſion 
was repeated. —One of the ſervants had 
been ſent out, and the other was obſtruct- 
ed in her paſſage from the garret.— Mrs. 
Drayton, not being able to prevail on 
Clara, to be preſent at the entrance of 
his Lordſhip, made way for the ſervant, 

| and 
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and endeavoured to compoſe herſelf to 
receive him properly in the parlour; but 
ſhe was too much fluttered, to receive 
him with her uſual tranquility. 


« I am a little abrupt I believe, Mrs. 
Drayton (ſaid Lord George, ſhuffling in- 
to the room with his boots, with all the 
happy careleſsneſs of a man of faſhion) 
in the firſt form, but I make no apology, 
for the impertinence of my viſit. Lou 
will, I know, forgive me, when I tell 
you that your daughter 1s the cauſe of it. 
—A mighty pretty private ſituation this, 
Ma'am; a very enviable retirement, I 
ſwear, by all that's rural.” 


* You honour me extremely, my Lord, 
replied Mrs. Drayton, by this viſit, and 
flatter my vanity no leſs by telling me 
that my daughter is the cauſe of it.” 

* She is indeed, Ma'am. 1 left her 
vaſtly well, and in good ſpirits at Freak- 

L 2 | Park, 
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Park, and thought you would like to 
hear that ſhe was ſo. Upon my honour, 
Mrs. Drayton, your daughter is a fine 
girl, and would make a very ftriking 
figure on a birth-night at court.” 


Mrs. Drayton, now beginning to ima- 
gine, that Lord George was really charm- 
ed with Bell, and only ſaluted Clara as 
he paſſed by, on the preceeding evening, 
as the ſiſter of her who had captivated his 
heart, made no attempts to embarraſs her, 
by ſending the ſervant to intreat her to 


come down. 


] am very happy in my daughters, 
my Lord, replied Mrs. Drayton, and am 
ſincerely glad, that Bell has behaved ſo, 
as to make you ſay ſuch things in her 
favour.—She is a good girl, I believe, 
with all her vivacity, and means no man- 
ner of harm with all her livelineſs.— 
Young folks, my Lord, are apt to be a 
little giddy at her time of life, but—” 
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OO, pray mention no more upon that 
ſubject, Ma'am—I like Miſs Bell the 
more for being of ſuch a ſpirightly diſ- 
poſition. —She makes the houſe which is 
honoured by her company, all alive, and 
I confeſs, I never found Freak-Park fo 
agreeable as this ſummer, becauſe I never 
had the pleaſure of ſeeing Mits Bell there 
before. 


Lord George, while he delivered this 
ſpeech, lolling, over the back of the 
chair which ſtood next to him, with one 
leg thrown acroſs the other, frequently 
turned his eyes to the door, and liſtened 
with impatience to every little noiſe which 
he heard, hoping to ſee Clara enter the 
room.—Mrs. Drayton, by his Lordſhip's 
laſt ſpeech, being more and more con- 
vinced, that Bell was the girl who had 
won his affections, thought that if Clara 
was acquainted with the true occaſion of 
the viſit, ſhe would have no objection to 

1 3 ſee 
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ſee the lover of her ſiſter; and making 
a very polite apology to Lord George, 
for leaving him a few minutes, went up 
to her daughter.—< My dear Clara, faid 
ſhe, I am ſorry I have given you any un- 
eaſineſs, by preſſing you to receive his 
Lordſhip ; but I believe you will have no 
objections now to come down to him.— 
He is juſt arrived from Freak-Park, and 
ſpeaks in ſuch high terms about your 
ſiſter, that I am ſure he likes her prodi- 
giouſly. I may, for mothers are apt to be 
partial, be out in my gueſs, buthe certainly 
talksof her in a very particular manner.” — 
] am extremely obliged to you Madam, 
ſaid Clara, for ſo kindly endeavouring to 
remove the uneaſineſs, which you, with 
very good intentions, occaſioned, and 
am ready to wait on you.] wiſh my ſiſter 
a great deal of happineſs, into whatever 
ſituation fortune throws her, and ſhall ſee 
her in the higheſt without the leaſt envy. 
I am ready Madam, to attend you.“ 


During 
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During this ſhort converſation between 
Mrs. Drayton and Clara, Burnaby arrived, 
but as he did not enter the houſe with ſuch 
a pompous prelude as Lord George, the 
ladies did not know that he was in the 
parlour, till they ſaw him.—The ſervants 
admitted him as one of the family, and 
he hurried into the parlour with his 
uſual familiarity, He ſtarted at ſeeing 
nobody but a ſtranger of his own ſex, 
but men of the world are ſoon acquaint- 
ed with each other. 


F 
Supplemental to the foregoing one. 


HEN Mrs. Drayton and Clara 

entered the parlour, a maſter of 
expreſſion upon canvas might have ex- 
hibited the paſſion of ſurprize in four 
ſtriking ſituations.—Burnaby approached 
Mrs. Drayton with great reſpect, and ac- 
coſted Clara with great politeneſs, but 
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looked at them both as if he longed to 
know, what buſineſs his new acquaintance 
did there, who had been very laviſh of 
his encomiums on Miſs Drayton's beauty; 
and he was ſtill more diſconcerted, when 
his Lordſhip, running up to Mrs. Dray- 
ton, told her how infinitely he was 
obliged to her for bringing her daughter 
with her, and poured out a number of rap- 
turous compliments to Clara, with as 
much eaſe, as if he had been intimate in 
the family. Clara ſeeing by Burnaby's 
behaviour, that he was alarmed at the 
freedom of Lord George, was very much 
embarraſſed, and could not tell how to 
convince him, that he had no reaſon to 
be ſo.—As ſhe conſidered my Lord as 
the apparent lover of her ſiſter, ſhe re- 
ceived his civilities with a very proper 
politeneſs, but that politeneſs ſtirred up 
ſenſations in Burnaby's breaſt, which were 
not at all agreeable to him,—and thoſe 
ſenſations were rather increaſed, than di- 
miniſhed, by Mrs. Drayton's ſeeming 
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pleaſed with his Lordſhip's behaviour, 
| and frequently mentioning the honour he 
conferred upon her family.—Bell's name 
not being once taken notice of, he view- 
ed this gentleman, for he knew nothing 
of his rank, as his rival, and, in the true 
ſpirit of jealouſy, imagined that he had, 
by the ſuperiority of his fortune, biaſſed 
both the mother and daughter againit 
him, in his abſence.— Mrs. Drayton her- 
ſelf, was no leſs embarraſſed than her 
daughter, equally unwilling to affront my 
Lord, and equally unhappy in keeping 
Burnaby upon the rack of ſuſpence. | 


Lord George was by far, the happieſt 
figure in the group, for Clara's deport- 
ment to him, though it was 1n the highett 
degree delicate, flattered his vanity, and 
made him believe chat ſhe was prepoſiefied 
in his favour,—He told Mrs. Dray con, 
when he took leave of her, that he had 
never ſpent a more agreeable morning, 
and making a very low bow to Clara, 


la:d 
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laid, I am particularly obliged to you 
Miſs Drayton, for making my viſit ſo 
agreeable, and ſhall be very much tempt- 
ed to be troubleſome again.—He then 
mounted, but, before he rode away, cried 
out to Mrs. Drayton who ſtood at the 
door, Pray don't forget, Mrs. Drayton, 
to ſpeak a good word for me to your 
daughter, for I long to be better ac- 
quainted with her.”— With this ſpeech 
Lord George galloped off, full of the 
viſions of fancy, and left Mrs. Drayton, 
as much deluded by the ſame. 


C-H-A.F. IX. 


The embarraſſments occaſioned by Lord 
George's viſit, removed to the ſatisfac- 
tion of all parties. 


4 am heartily glad his Lordſhip is 
I gone,” ſaid Clara, as ſoon as ſhe 
faw him gallop from the door.—*<< Lord- 
ſhip! criedBurnaby, aſtoniſhed, what is that 
L 6 gentle- 
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gentleman who was ſo familiar with you 
a Lord?“ “' Yes, yes, {aid Mrs. Drayton, 
coming into the parlour at that inſtant, 
he 1s indeed, and though I am much ho- 
noured by the notice he takes of my 
daughter, I am not ſorry he is gone, be- 
cauſe his preſence, I ſaw, gave you un- 
eaſineſs, and becauſe his free behaviour 
made you believe that Clara had got a 
new loverduring your ſtay in the country.” 
— ] was unealy, I own, Madam, at the 
freedom of his Lordſhip's behaviour, and 
am not leſs ſo, by your ſaying that you 
are honoured by it.—If there is any ſeri- 
ous meaning in it, you ought not to en- 
courage it; if his Lordſhip means nothing 
by his carriage, you are rather diſho- 
noured by his viſits to your daughter.— 
Miſs Drayton, I dare ſay, if ſhe is not 
dazzled with his title, and flattered with 
the hopes of more ſplendid connections, 
is of my opinion, though by her manner 


of receiving his raptures, ſhe ſeemed to 
think 
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think herſelf honoured by them.—I am 
not blind, I can —” 


Here Clara could not help interrupting 
him; ſhe felt herſelf hurt by his ſuſpicions, 
and the tears were juſt ready to ſtart into 
her eyes, when ſhe thus addreſſed him.— 
„Indeed, indeed, Mr. Burnaby, you 
wrong me greatly in ſuppoſing that you 
have been injured by the attention I gave 
to his Lordſhip's civilities, and by the 
manner in which I returned them.—I en- 
deavoured to behave to him not as to a 
man with whom I wiſhed to be allied, 
but as to a man who might, poſſibly, be 
one day related to me.” 


% Related to you, Miſs Drayton !” 
cried he, with eagerneſs.— 


“. Do not be ſo impetuous, Sir, faid 
Clara; a man may ſurely be related to 
me, without being my huſband. —My 
mother will tell you in what light ſhe 
looks 
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looks upon his Lordſhip, and in no other 
light do I deſire to behold him.“ 


« By the ſmile with which you refer 
me to your mother, Miſs Drayton, you 
give me room to expect happier mo- 
ments, than thoſe which I have paſſed 
ſince my arrival here this morning, and I 
am ready to hear her with the calmneſs 
of a philoſopher. Come, Madam, ſaid 
he, turning briſkly to Mrs. Drayton, 
clear up matters as ſoon as you pleaſe. I 
am impatient.” 


To give you ſatisfaction then, Sir, 
replied Mrs. Drayton, in a regular way, 
I mult inform you, that the young 


nobleman of whom we have been talking, 


and who has occaſioned ſuch an agitation 
in your mind, is Lord George Frolick— 
He is juſt come from Freak-Park, and 
called upon me to let me know, that he 
left my daughter Bell there in good 
health.—He ſpoke fo highly in Bell's 

praiſe 
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praiſe, that I believe the girl has made 
an impreſſion upon him.—There is no 
ſaying, what may come of this affair, but 
to be ſure, girls in a much lower ſituation 
than ray daughter is in, have enobled 
themſelves by marriage.—I am not weak 
enough to be elated upon this occaſion, 
but till I find reaſon to ſuſpect appear- 
ances, ſhall conſider my Lord as a lover. 
— This diſcoyery will, I hope, entirely ba- 
niſh your doubts concerning Clara, and 
convince you, that ſhe 1s true to her firſt 
engagement. She would not even ſee 
his Lordſhip, till I informed her of the 
occaſion of his viſit, and as I have now 
acquainted you with the cauſe of it, I 


am willing to think, that you are not 


diſſatisfied with her behaviour to him.” 


«© No, Madam, faid Burnaby tran- 


ſported—I am perfectly ſatisfied, —Ex- 


cuſe me, Miſs Drayton, for all my ſallies 
of doubt, and flights of ſuſpicion— 1 
love you too well to be indifferent; and 
| thoſe 
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thoſe who are not indifferent, will often 


be alarmed.—I may perhaps appear con- 


temptible in your eyes, by giving way to 
ſuch unjuſt ſurmiſes and fears; but as I, 
by thoſe very fears, unjuſt, unreaſonable 
as they are, prove the ſincerity of my 
affection, I hope that I need make no 
more apologies for them.—If I was not 
thoroughly in love with you, I ſhould 
notcareby whomyou was followed, Iſhould 
view it with unconcern.—I am quite con- 
tented with your behaviour, Miſs Dray- 
ton, but have ſome objections to your 
ſiſter's I ſhall not envy her luck, in the 
leaſt, if ſhe ſteps into her coronetted 
chariot, but if ſhe really encouraged 
Lord George's addreſſes, ſne ſnould have 
abſolutely rejected thoſe of my friend, 
Colonel Freeman, who acquaints me in a 
letter which I have in my pocket, that, 
charmed with Miſs Drayton's perſon, and 
animated by the encouragement which 
ſhe gave him, he was going to make a 
formal declaration of his paſſion. —He 
mentioned 
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mentioned not a ſyllable about Lord 
George, therefore, I ſuppoſe, his Lord- 
ſhip decamped before his arrival. —If 
Miſs Bell has any proſpect of being Lady 
Frolick, ſhe can have no inducement to 
become Mrs. Freeman. —Her carriage 
therefore to the latter, is not conſiſtent 
with her ſuppoſed behaviour to the for- 
mer. However, as he is a complete Ina- 
morato himſelf, he may perhaps draw con- 
cluſions too haſtily, in his own favour, 
and therefore L will not be too haſty in 
cenſuring her conduct.“ _ 


Burnaby then turned the converſa- 
tion to his own affairs, told Clara that 
every thing was ready for her reception 
at ; and begged that ſhe would 
prevent him from expoſing himſelf any 
more with his ridiculous doubts concern- 
ing her conſtancy, by fixing upon the 
following Saturday for their nuptials.— 
Clara was too well pleaſed with her lover, 
to refuſe his requeſt, but thinking that a 

woman 
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woman could not without ſome indelicacy 
fix upon her wedding-day, replied with a 
ſweet bluſh upon her countenance, that 
he knew her aſſent was ready to every 
thing which he propoſed.—In this man- 
ner ended the embarraſsments of the 
morning. 


CAE e * 


Horſeback converſation, between Lord 
_ George and Harry. 


ORD George, highly delighted 

with his viſit, was in tip-top ſpirits, 
and could not keep his joy to himſelf. — 
Uncommunicated joy is a poor affair. 
There are many people, who when they 
are remarkably happy, run into a corner, 
to be happy by themſelves; no friend, 
no companion ſhares it with them.—Lord 
George as little envied ſuch people as I 
do. He talked all the way home.—Theſe 
were ſome of his effuſions.—** She is 
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a pretty bred thing, Harry, is n't ſne? 
carries her head well.— The old Lady 
was very loth to ſhew her, but ſhe thought 
better of it—She's no fool, Harry, I 
gave broad hints, and ſhe took them 
quite like a knowing-one—1 love to deal 
with ſuch folks, there is no trouble with 
them.— A fine day, by Jupiter, —The 
girl too ſeems a willing tit—Ay, ay, let 
me alone to manage the fillies; I know 
all their paces— I am rarely flung, hey, 
Harry ?*”—He bawled out theſe lively 
ſentences as loudly 'as he could, and tho' 
he frequently aſked his opinion, ſeldom 
gave him an opportunity to deliver it, — 
I muſt ride again on this road ſoon, for 
I find I ſhall have a good deal of ſport 
in it, continued my Lord, mother Dray- 
ton is a clever ſort of an old Lady, and 
underſtands buſineſs ; hey Harry ?” 


« Yes, my Lord, ſaid Harry, and ſhe 


will find that your Lordſhip underſtands 
it too. | 


« Right, 
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* Right, Harry, ſo ſhe will, ſaid my 
Lord; I am no novice in theſe matters. 
That's a d——d fine girl in the green 
habit, by Jove; ſhe ſits like wax upon 
her ſaddle, and is a bold rider.—He's a 
happy dog who is upon good terms with 
her—But my girl at C beats her, for 
all that, take her all together though, 
ſhe has not ſo blooming a complexion, 
If Clara Drayton loves riding, I will ſoon 
make an angel of her.—Her complexion 
is not at all amiſs, but it will be prodigi- 
ouſly improved by exerciſe. —I muſt con- 
trive to get her on horſeback, in order 
to execute a little ſcheme which is juſt 
now come into my head; and ſtrike a 
ſpirited ſtroke.—I can't tell you what it 
is, till we are at home—you mult exert 
yourſelf too, Harry, upon the occaſion, 
for it will require a d——d deal of dex- 
terity to finiſh my plan in a maſterly 
manner.” | 5 
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„ am always ready with my hands 
and my head to aſſiſt your Lordſhip in 
all your undertakings, ſaid Harry, and 
wiſh we may fſucceed.—I long to know 
what new ſcheme your Lordſhip has 
thought of lam ſure your Lordſhip's con- 
trivances will be ingenious to come at the 
poileſſion of Miſs Drayton in your own 
way.” | 


In this kind of incoherent chat, did the 
noble Lord George, and the truſty pro- 
moter of his pleaſures, fill up the hour in 
which they were upon their horſes, and 
puzzle all the people they met, to know 
whether they had broken out of Bed- 
lam, or had fluſtered themſelves with li- 


- quor. 


The End of the FIRST VoLumME. 
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